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THE SAILORS’ MAGAZINE AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND. 


Tue Sarnors’ Magazinz AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND, a monthly pamphlet of thirty- 
two pages, will contain the proceedings of the American Seamen’s Friend Society, 
and its Branches and Auxiliaries, with notices of the labor of local independent 
Societies, in behalf of Seamen. It will aim to present a general view of the 
history, nature, the progress and the wants of the Sramen’s Cavs, commending 
it earnestly to the sympathies, the prayers and the benefactions of all Christian 
people. 

i is designed also to furnish interesting reading matter for Seamen, especially 
such as will tend to their spiritual edification. Important notices to mariners 
memoranda of disasters, deaths, &c., will be given. It will contain correspondence 
and articles from our Foreign Chaplains, and of Chaplains and friends of the cause 
at home. No field at this time presents more ample material for an interesting 
periodical. To single subscribers $1 a year invariably in advance. It will be fur- 
nished Life Directors and Life Members gratuitously, upon an annual request for the 
same, Postage in advance—quarterly, at the office of delivery—within the United 
States, twelve cents a year. 
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Is also issued as an eight page monthly tract adapted to Seamen, and for gratuitous 
distribution among them. It is furnished Auxiliary Societies for this use, at the 
rate of one dollar per hundred. 


THE LIFE BOAT. 


This little sheet, published monthly, will contain brief anecdotes, incidents, and 
facts relating to Sea Libraries, 


Any Sabbath-School that will send us $20, for a loan library, shall have fifty copies 
gratis, monthly, for one year, with the postage prepaid by the Society, 


In making remittances for subscriptions, always procure a draft on New York, or a Post Office 
Money Order, if possible. Where neither of these can be procured, send the money, but always in 
@ REGISTERED letier. The re tion fee has been reduced to fifteen cents, and the present registra- 
tion system has been found by the postal authorities to be virtually an absolute protection against 
losses by mail. Ali Postmasters are obliged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 
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As arccord of efforts put forth and results accomplished, in the 
interest of the sailor, the present volume of the Magazine will excite in 
its readers a feeling of devout gratitude. These efforts had their in- 
citement in that love which sent Christ, not to condemn the world, but 
that wnosorver should believe in Him, might be saved. . And thus, also, 
is all that has been done in the way of actually improving the Sailors» 

‘condition and fitting him for heaven, to be. ascribed to the efficient bless- 
ing of God upon our humble endeavours. To Him be att THE pRarsE! 

When the Breton Mariner puts to sea, his prayer is, “ Keep me my 
God! my boat is so small, and Thy ocean so wide!” 

Launched forth upon it as we are, the work providentially assigned 
us, spreads out on every side like a boundless ocean. On the other 
hand, our facilities for doing it are, by comparison, quite insignificant. 
If, therefore, any gain whatever is made, and our brethren of the sea, so 
eminently worthy of Christian labor, are in this way lifted to their 
proper place in the sympathy and charity of the church, it can only be 
because prayer has been heard to that end; proving, also, that faith is 
mightier than deeds. : 

That many sailors have been converted, is an interesting fact of: 
itself. But when these converted sailors are thought of as EVANGELISTS, 
flying on the wings of the wind, to tell everywhere abroad the story of 
the Saviour’s love, ‘the fact of their conversion becomes the announce- 
ment of their ordination as preachers of the word; all which imparts 
a special dignity and importance to our work, since in getting them to 
Christ, we thus practically introduce them into the Ministry. 
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Said one of these recently converted men of the sea, “ Just think of 
it, the blessed Lord Jesus died for me; He shall never hear the last of 
w#.” And that grateful, loving, earnest sailor, who thus went forth tow 
publish, till his dying day, the grace of the Gospel, is but one of the | 
multitude whom no man can number, prophesied about as rising out of © 
the sea to declare the dawn of the Millenium. | 

We give this volume to the Christian public, confident that who — 
ever reads it, will accept the work it advocates and illustrates, as lying © 
within the comine Kinapom, and close to the heart of the Grear Kine. 


New Yorks, Dee. 1, 1870. 
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WILLIAMS, 


It is with a sense of personal 
yereavement that we record the 
leath of this truly Christian gen- 
leman, our steadfast friend and at 
he time of his decease, one of our 
onored Vice-Presidents. 

Gen. Williams has been more or 
sss identified with every good work, 
ut for manifest reasons was espe- 
jally interested in efforts for the 
yelfare of seamen. By his gifts and 
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TO LIFE MEMBERS AND DIRECTORS. 


' You are entitled to receive the SArLors’ MAGAZINE gratuitously, ‘ upon 
We are trying, with every succeeding 
1umber, to make it an increasingly interesting and useful periodical. 

| We shall be glad to send it to you, in case you value it enough to ask for 
t. IF YOU WISH IT THE COMING YEAR, 1871, please send us word to that 
This does not apply to those who have been made Life-Members 
Directors within the last twelvemonth. The MaGazine will be mailed 
o them as heretofore, without further notice. 

We are in great need of money to carry on our general work. 


Your do- 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 


AGED EIGHTY-TWO YEARS. 


counsel he sought to sustain those 
movements, that propose their evan- 
gelization. 

As a patron and adviser of the Am- 
ERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND Sociery, 
he was held in the highest esteem; he 
made it a duty to attend its anniver- 
saries, and generally had something 
encouraging to say about its mani- 
fold operations at home and abroad. 
Wherever he went he was always 
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welcome, because he sought to make 
himself every where useful, and now 
‘that he is gone, we shall, with 
otbers that miss him, sincerely 
mourn him, while we rejoice in his 
heavenly gain. 

The following carefully prepared 
and appropriate notice we take from 
the New-York Observer : 


“The death of Gen. Williams will 
awaken profound grief in the wide 
circle of his friends. For more than 
half a century he has been identified 
with the most important interests of 
the community in which he lived, 
and of the Second, Congregational 
church, of which, during the same 
period, he was an active member 
and, at his death, a venerated aud 
beloved officer. 

It is a score of years or more since 
he so relieved himself from the cares 
of business, that he had time to 
devote to works of faith and labors 
of love, as one conscious of his res- 
ponsibility, as a steward of God. 
He has been called to many impor- 
tant trusts, and such has been his 
vigor of body and mind, that, to the 
end of life, he bas met the duties 
which these trusts involved. To 
every valuable public improvement, 
to every judicious reformatory mea- 
sure, he gave his counsels and co- 
operation. The interests of popular 
education have received from him 
earnest and unceasing attention He 
was one of the original founders of 
the ‘Norwich Free Academy,” and 
a munificent donor to its endow- 
ment. He served as President of 
the Board of Trustess at the time of 
his death. For many years he has 
made an annual visit to all, or 
nearly all, the public schools in 
New London County. His object 
was to encourage teachers, address 
to children words of paternal coun- 
sel, and distribute among them reli- 
gious tracts, Testaments and Bibles. 

When the feeble chureh, which 
embraced a remnant of the Mohegan 
tribe of Indians, was deprived of its 
missionary pastor, Gen. Williams 
assumed the agency necessary to the 
continued maintenance of a Sabbath 
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service for that little flock. Inad 
tion to pecuniary aid, he-has for 
more than seventeen years given his 
personal labors as a Sunday schoob 
teacher among that people. Ww 

In the various departments of mis 
sionary work, Home and Foreign, 
he has been an active and liberal 
helper. Being connected with marii 
time enterprises, he was the sailo1’s 
friend, and an early and constant 
contributor to the Seamen’s Friend 
Society, of which he was a Vice-Pres 
ident, as he also was of the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary and the Amer- 
ican Bible Societies. Foreign Mis- 
sions had in him a long tried and 
efficient friend. He was a corporate 
member of the Board, and seldom 
failed of being present at its annual 
mcetings. To many other objects ob 
benevolence he was a cheerful giver’ 
No worthy cause appealed to him ini 
vain. 

In his social relations he was ae~ 
cessible and courteous, kind and 
friendly. His was the charity that 
disposed him to notice the better 
side of human character, and to looks 
with forbearance on the’ faults he 
discovered. Of his domestic virtues, 
much might be said; but it would 
seem an intrusion upon the sacred- 
ness of home affections and memo- 
ries. These virtues with a living: 
fragrance will be treasured in theg 
loving heart of the breaved wife,, 
whose happiness it has been, fort 
more than half a century, to walk in 
love with the companion of he 
youth to the end of his course. 

One thing more should be men- 
tioned, and that is the generous and] 
cheerful hospitality so richly and 
beautifully dispensed in that now; 
bereaved home. There the toil-worni 
missionary found a welcome greet- 
ing, and a refreshing resting place.., 
There all good men, wayfaring ser- 
vants of God, were sure to meeti 
delicate and generous attention and| 
cordial sympathy. il 

The life of such a man, rounded! 
out to the beautiful symmetry of ripe 
Christian manhood, is a treasure to} 
be cherished by surviving friends, a| 
treasure to be preserved as sacred in 
the records of the church. His last 


ekness was short, and his end was 
lace. He kept on the harness of 
nevolent activity, faithful and per- 
ver ngtotheend. ‘The righteous 
all flourish like the palm tree. 
-* They shall bring forth fruit in 
d age.” 


few additional interesting facts 
‘6 given by a writer in one of the 


orwich papers. 
Gen. Williams was the son of Major 


eneral William Williams, and was 
mm in Stonington in: this state, 
arch 12,1788. At an early age he 
‘tered a shipping house in New 
lbrk, where he received a thorough 
lercantile training. In May, 1812, 
s married Miss Harriet Peck, the 


‘The following article was furnish- 
| by a contributor to the Christian 
irror. We giveitto our readers as 
immending a good work, admirably 
bnducted, and with great success. 
“Tt happened to me the other day, 
ir the first time in my life, to step 
ito the SarLor’s Home, 99 Purchase 
sreet. Boston. This Home is large 
nd commodious, having nearly 100 
}oms numbered and furnished; but 
must soon give place to the on- 
ard march of improvement, for it 
Wands on Fort Hill, and steam 
redges woik night and day cutting 
ie hill, and carting the earth to fill 
ip the docks and enlarge the area of 
ne city. This grading is carried 
own through a hard pan, in some 
jaces to the depth of thirty feet and 
‘ore; and the SarLor’s Home must 
ome down as every thing in Boston, 
chether dwelling house, warehouse, 
+ church, standing in the way of 
ublic improvements, must give 
.ace, and the city pays the bills. 
'It was here I met Capt. Andrew 
artlett. He is now just sixty-four 
ears of age, in vigorous health, 
ightly grey and his hair thin, a 
ttle over six feet in height and 
aight a8 an arrow, walks with 
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youngest daughter of Captain Bela 
Peck, an eminent and in every res- 
pect most estimable citizen of Nor- 
wich. Of the three children born to 
them, only the second one, Thomas 
W.Williams, lived to adult years, and 
became an enterprising and success- 
ful merchant in New London, where 
he died in 1855. During the period 
from 1821 to 1827, the General made ~ 
a number of lucrative commercial 
voyages to Europe and South Amer- 
ica. In 1828 he commenced the 
whaling business in the adjacent city 
of New London, where he established 
the house ‘of Williams & Barnes. 
Though’ a resident of this. place, he 
retained his interest in this firm up 
to the time of his death.” 


SO ee OS 


THE SAILOR’S HOME, 99 PURCHASE ST., BOSTON. 
CAPT. BARTLETT, THE SAILOK MISSIONARY. 


an elastic step and walks a great 
deal, his mild eye bright and beam- 
ing with intelligence, his dress in 
every way neat, and his manners 
those of a christian gentleman. He 
was born in Plymouth. His fami- 
ly have always resided there, he 
gving down twice a week to visit 
them. Capt. Bartlett went to sea at 
the age of twelve, and followed the 
sea thirty-one years, crossed the At- 
lantic eiglity-two times, and forty- 
two times as ship-master. He be- 
gan his sea life in 1818 commanded a 
ship in 1831, was converted in 1843, 
left the sea in 1849, and came to Bos- 
ton as missionary to seamen in 1859. 
Capt. Bartlett ig an easy speaker, 
without affectation; his voice, train- 
ed on the quarter deck, and amid 
night and. storms, is like a trumpet, 
and yet used with christian meek- 
ness. He has declined to be ordain- 
ed as an Evangelist, choosing rather 
to be plain Capt. Bartlett; for sailors 
love him, and approach him and look 
up to him as a shipmate and friend. 
And he is welcomed iato the pulpit 
of any sensible minister, and listen- 
ed to with interest by any sensible 
people as he pleads his cause. 


Rev. Dr. Manning, in his sermon 
atthe Anniversary in Boston in 1863, 
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says, ‘‘Capt. Bartlett, the Society’s 
Missionary, a christian sailor, has his 
main field of labor in the U.S. Ma- 
rine Hospital, Chelsea. The testi- 
mony of the paid physician of that 
institution—once a Unitarian, now a 
_Baptist—is that no clergyman could 
more effectually meet the spiritual 
wants of the one hundred sick sailors 
there than Capt. Bartlett. When 
Capt. B. had an offer to enter a pro- 
fitable field of business recently, that 
physician called on the President of 
the Society and begged that he might 
not be withdrawn from the mission- 
ary field. 

Last January, the sailors of that 
Hospital as a token of their appreci- 
ation of the good work doing by him, 
presented him with a full-rigged 
miniature ship, without arope or spar 
wanting, the work of their hands in 
their convalescent hours. The work 
of the Society and its Missionary can- 
not be summed uphere. The record 
ison high. Much of the seed sown 
is carried far away, to sprout, grow 
and bear fruit in other lands and on 
other seas.” 

Capt. B. has been chaplain of Chel- 
sea Hospital for eleven years. Dur- 
ing that time some 500 have given 
evidence of conversion and 46 dur- 
ing the past year. In his report 
made in May, he says, ‘‘We have 
had in the Hospital during the last 
year 677 officers and men; 7,511 in 
eleven years and four months ; 
these from every nation in the 
world and from every part of the 
United States, officers and sailors 
bot have been reached; my plan 
is to visi every. bed three times 
a week, speak a few words to every 
one, aud when they learn | am an old 
ship-master they talk with me with- 
out reserve, listen to my advice, at- 
tend the meetings, and take the read- 
ing that I bring tothem. No storm 
has ever prevented my visiting the 
Hospital, as the men are always 
there to attend the meeting. I have 
been absent but three weeks duwiing 
the eleven years, which was taken in 
two vacations.” 

Capt. Bartlett reckons four hun- 
dred and eighty-three conversions 
within less than twelve years, of 
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‘quest to exchange them for others 


which twenty-one were Catholiga 
and one a German Jew. The letter 
of thanks which he receives fror 
these men.are very touching. On; 
writes, ‘“‘ Four years ago I waa 
worthless outcast in Chelsea Ho 
pital, penniless and nearly’ friend] 
less: to-day, thank God, in coms 
mand of a steamer, in the confidened 
of my employers, and with map 
friends.” 

Standing with Captain B. in th 
Reading Room of the Home, and beé 
fore the library, the conversation 
turned upon the proper reading fog 
sailors. I noticed some books, sue 
as the ‘Evangelical Family Library, 
untouched. He said they could nog 
be interested in works of that char 
acter, and went on to give his experi: 
ence. He had on board his own shiy 
a library of such books for his mem 
but they would not read them. Ye 
he had found that there was a class @ 
good and substantial books which 
they would read. He put into my 
hands the following letter of a ship: 
master dated Boston, Sept. 4, 1870, 

“DraR Srr:—Last Spring, one & 
your libraries was put on board mp 
vessel. At first I did not open i 
But getting short of reading matter 
I was induced to open some of thi 
books, and found them so interesting 
and instructive, that I distiibutes 
them to the ship’s company, littl 
thinking they would beread, for mos- 
of the crew were what we call ‘Packs 
et Rats.” The Sunday following, th 
books were brought back, with a re: 


which I did. I found there was 3 
marked change in the deporiment © 
the men. Ona voyage to Cuba, wi 
went toaport where the vessel lay a 
awharf. The men instead of running 
roundand getting drunk on Sundays 
as is the usual custom, stayed ow 
board reading the books. * * * 4 
I think every ship should be sup! 
plied with a library, and masters 
should take a deeper interest in the 
distribution of the books.” 

I learned that about 3,500 of these 
libraries of the AMERICAN SEAMEN’ 
Friend Society have been sent ou 
from Boston aud New York. On¢ 
has been three times round the worl¢ 


“1 is still readable. When a book 
lost or worn out, it is replaced. 
e good done by these libraries will 
wer be known till the sea gives up 
Ydead. The history of the origin 
ithe loan library planis interestin g, 
1 belongs to the history of Capt. B. 
1258, he was in New York, and call- 
Jat the office of the AMERICAN SBA- 
tn’s FRiEND Society, and in con- 
mrsation with Rev. I. P. Warren, 
rn its Secretary, told Capt. B. 
at in view of the success of the 
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something might be done in 
way of loan libraties on board 
vessels, and asked his advice. 
) related his own experience on 
ard his own ship as above indicat- 
and highly approved of putting 
table beoks into the hands of sea- 
m. Mr. W. asked Capt. Bartlett 
iwrite out his plan of loan libraries, 
'd he would lay it before the Board 
Trustees. He went to his hotel, 
id drew up a plan in detail, which 
>. Warren presented at the next 
eting of the Trustees. They 
ught well of it but took no action. 
» also suggested the plan to Rev.S. 
|. Hanks, the District Secretary at 
»ston, who was pleased with the 
ea, and there the matter rested. In 
nuary, 1859, Capt. Bartlett came 
| Boston as ’ Seamen’s Missionary, 
\d then the suggestion was made to 
. Hanks to make trial of the 
Loan Library plan” for sailors. 
/-was done, and Captain B. took 
arge of the whole thing, put up and 
nt out the first library, and every 
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lporteur’s work, he had thought’ 
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library from Boston has been put up 
by him, sent out, and when returned 
refitted by him and sent out again. 
It is a bright chapter in the history 
of theindefatigable sailor missionary. 

But this is not all. On board the 
receiving Ship Ohio, there has long 
been a most interesting prayer meet- 
ing, sustained at present by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
But from a letter to Capt’ B. publish- 
ed in the British Soldiers’ and sail- 
ors’ Magazine, the writer says; ‘I 
will now perform my promise to 
write you, expressing gratitude to 
you ror the interest you have taken 
in me and others on board the Ohio, 
for which may the Lord ever bless 
you. For I shall never cease to re- 
member that it was through your 
endeavors that prayer meetings were 
first got up on board, through which 
J have been brought to a knowledge 
of the truth as it is in Jesus.” 

And besides, Capt. B. for ten years 
has been one of the committee to sus- 
tain the morning prayer meetings in 
the chapel of the old South Church, 
and has led the meeting on Wedncs- 
day morning during all this time, 
and is present on. several otler 
mornings each week to lend his pres- 
ence and aid. Such is the efficien- 
cy of one layman where he has given 
his energies to the work of the Lord. 
It is not strange that such a man is 
called to be President of an Insur- 
ance Company, nor is it strange that 
he should decline it for a nobler 


-end. H. 
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: BY THE SEA. 


We have been staying a while on 
e shore of ‘the great and wide 
a.” From the«window where we 
yw sit, we see the ocean, and can 
e little else,—before, at the right, 
id at the left, as far as the eye can 
ach. The water noisily strikes the 
ar beach, and almost the very rock 
1 which the house, our temporary 
me, is founded. 

The view impresses us with the 
ct that the sea is no interloper in 
eation, merely incidental to the 
lid earth, but a very considerable 


part of the world as God made it. 
We confess that that prophecy in 
Revelation puzzles us: ‘And there 
shall be no more sea.” Will-the new 
earth be oceanless, retaining “ the 
strength of the hills,” but emptied 
for ever of the deep, subtile, illimit- 
able strength of the sea? Let us 
hope, that, if no tides wash those 
blessed shores, the lack will be filled 
by a boundless variety of rivers and 
lakes that shall be more beautiful, 
more healthful, and less cruel and 
treacherous. Afterall, let this teach 
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us to trust very little in our specula- 
tions about the future state; mourn 
* still less about imagined wants there. 
What God has said, let us hold by. 
If we build on it something of our 
own, let us never confound our 
“wood, hay, and stubble” with the 
rock on which we build. If ‘ there 
shall be no more sea,” then there 
will be no need of it. And yet we 
like to fall back on that other saying, 
which seems to put equal honor up- 
on sea and land: ‘ The sea is His, 
and He made it; and his hands form- 
ed the dry land.” 

Yes, he made it; aud it bears the 
same marks of his handiwork which 
the land does. Istheland vast, high, 
deep, rough, and yet smooth and soft 
and beautiful? Soisthesea. Does 
the land teem with animals innu- 
merable of exquisite structure and 
perfect adaptations? So does the 
sea. There lies on our table a sea- 
urchin, which we captured the other 
day. It looks, at first glance, like a 
chestnut-burr. It is really an ani- 
mal, whose shell is composed of six 
hundred different pieces, put toge- 
ther with consummate skill, and all 
covered with hundreds of green 
spines, each one of which, under the 
microscope, exhibits the most beau- 
tiful regularity and perfection. It 
looks, indeed, Jike the work of Him 
who formed the inhabitants of the 
dry land, and gave to man his won- 
derful complicated body. And then 
we must remember that some of the 
types of the animal kingdom have 
their representatives both on land 
and in the ocean. Men and fishes 
are vertebrates; spiders and crabs 
are crustaceans. Does the land blos- 
som with flowers? So does the sea. 
Go with us to day toa spot only a 
stone’s-throw from where we are 
writing, and we will show you such 
a bed of flowers as perhaps you ne- 
ver saw equaled on land. Itis not 
high, but deep. The tide has gone 
out, and left a rocky pool which you 
can step acrosseither way. Its sides 
are lined through its whole depth 
with a dozen different kinds of sea- 
moss growing fast to the rocks. The 
colors, forms, and structure are ex- 
quisite. Shells cling to the walls, 
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‘its coming in, and seen how the gream 


. the ocean strikes a million points on 


to the moss, to the clean partyyy 
colored granite bottom. With you 
cane you can just touch the bottomipy 
You need not be afraid of roiling th 
limpid water: you cannot disturb it 
clearness. More, you can not carr 
away the treasures of that grottod 
Some of the mosses you can gather 
by bard pulling and eutting; but thi 
one gem of the pool, whose ricky, 
brown leaves are tipped with a truly 
royal purple, loses its glory when 1 
leaves the water. ‘‘Hemade it” fom 
the sea; and there only will it bloom@ 
Sea and land unite in declaring thi 
glory of their common Creator. 
There are many other suggestionm™ 
respecting moral and spiritual thing 
which float into the mind of a dwell} 
ler by the sea. The tide is mosa 
suggestive. Have youever watcheug) 


movement that throbs half round th 
globe seem to terminate ina slow 
creeping-up among the pebbles o 
the beach, and penetrating into th 
crevices of the sinking rocks? Lik 
this are the movements of Proyi-4 
dence in the affairs of men. Men 
look upon the littleness of a majority 
of human actions and earthly evente’ 
and say that it cannot be that th 
great God stoops to fulfill his pur 
poses by such little things. Le 
them go to the sea shore, and dis 
pute with the rising tide, and clidé 
it fur playing gently with sand ano 
sea-weed, instead of moving witl 
the majesty of a tempest. He iz 
blind to true greatness who can no 
see that it comprehends innumerable 
little things. One tidal impulse o 


the land. 

The tide is suggestive of some 
thingsin human character. The eb 
bing tide makes one think of a back- 
slider. We have watched it wheni: 
was almost impossible to tell whether 
it was coming in or going out. Wa 
could tell only by some little thing 
on the beach, not by looking at the 
whole mass. Then the surf would 
deceive us. The water might ba 
going out; but the waves were all 
the while coming in. So it is wit 
an ebbing christian. Imperceptibly) 
at first, he begins to decline. His 


neral demeanor is fair; but those 
ho see him in the ungarded mo- 
hents of daily life, discover that he 
» going by inches. Past christian 
labits keep up in the closet and 
jrayer-meeting a sort of religious 
hrf that sounds like activity and 
Hrogress ; but, all the while, the 
eart is going pack, back, from God 
‘ud duty. 

gz <> 0 

; Sorrow on the Sea. — 


| The recent terrible hurricanes 
tave been the cause of a very large 
umber of disasters on the sea. All 
blong the line of the Southern coast, 
md on the shores of the Carribean 
the wrecks of steamships and 
jailing vessels are strewn, and the 
oss of life has been great. The real 
sxtent of the calamity cannot yet be 
known, but every day additions are 
made to the list. We have often 
wondered at the strange passion 
which attracts so many to a life on 
phe ocean. To many, the perils of 
navigation are themselves the incen- 
tive “which captivates ardent minds 
ped keeps the marine service at its 
ull complement. It is well that itis 
so, for weare dependent on commerce 
with other nations for the comforts 
of our homes, and our naval service 
requires men who are not afraid to go 
own to the sea in ships. Besides, 
when danger is in question the same 
Providence rules on both ship and 
shore. The same God who madethe 
dry land made thesea also, and it too 
is His. It is therefore the Chris- 
tian’s privilege to feel as safe on the 
one as on the other; and yet sailors 
seem to be constantly in greater per- 
il. Only a thin plank is between 
them and death; and yet what is 
there more between the traveler on 
a railroad and certain destruction ? 
Everywhere and every day we are in 
peril constantly; we are debtors to 
the gracious Providence which guards 
us by day and by night, in our lao mes 
and in the street, in the workshop 
and the counting-room. 

Doubtless that open generosity 
and manly frankness, so characteris- 
tic of the sailor, are due to his com- 
paratively lonely life upon the sea, 
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and the consciousness of the hourly 
perils he must encounter on the deep. 
He has a claim upon our sympathy, 
and Christians who can look out 
calmly upon the driving storm which 
sways the strong trees and dashes 
the rain upon the casement, and in 
the quiet security of their homes feel 
all the more comfort in contrast with 
the strife that reigns without, should 
remember them who do business in 
great waters, and amid the howlings 
of the tempest. The Father who 
hears and sees in secret will be well 
pleased with them who pray for the 
mariner on the deep. Who can tell 
how often He whom the winds and 
waves obey bids them be still, in an- 
swer to the trusting prayer of child- 
like faith ? 


The great number of disasters 
which must be recorded on, the list 
of the current month, should excite 
in the hearts of the benovelent, whom 
God has blessed with abundant 
means, kind memories of the wants 
of those families who have been 
bereaved by these recent disasters. 
We cannot readily appreciate the 
anxiety of wives and mothers whose 
husbands and sons are out on the 
ocean when the storm-king is abroad 
in his fury. They listen witn keen- 
er sensibilities to. the moanings of*the 
tempest and await with trembling 
eagerness the tidings from the sea. 
Ought not merchants, and indeed all 
Christian people, to acknowledge the 
debt which they owe to the sailor? 
Many a poor fellow who has gone 
down with his ship and is sleeping 
until the day when the sea shall give . 
up its dead, has left a helpless fami- ° 
ly, who will look in vain for his re- 
turn, and in poverty mourn the un- 
timely death of their dearest and 
best earthly supporter. Should not 
such bereaved ones be remembered 
and assisted with generous kindness. 
For many years the wants of the sea- 
men have been a specialty among 
the items of Christian charity, and 
the cause is worthy. The recent dis- 
asters give prominence to its claims, 
and it should not be forgotten by the 
friends of seamen.—Christian Intelli- 
gencer. 
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ers, and by them he often lays his _ 
course. When the full moon throws ~ 
her silvery rays upon the broad face _ 
of the deep, how bewitching; and 
when at midnight hour he stands at | 


The Sailor Afloat. 


As the observant traveler notes 
every tree, bush and shrub, every 
mountain, hill and plain, every lake, 


. river and rill, all buds, beasts and 
reptiles, so, the sailor afloat finds 
upon the great deep innumerable 
objects to attract his eye, fix his 
mind, and affect his heart toward 
that God, who is the mighty maker 
and father of us all. 


The sailor is a lover of nature, 
though perhaps not a student from 
college, yet listen to him as he talks 
of the nature and habits of the varied 
species of fish in all latitudes, how 
familiar he is with the porpoise and 
dolphin, the ship’s companions, and 
what a nice morsel the liver of the 
one, and the entire of the other af- 
fords. The fish for which he has no 
regard is alike dreaded by all others, 
namely, the shark. Were you ever 
on a voyage where one was taken ? 
What seemigly infinute satisfaction 
is enjoyed in cutting it up, witha 
“vou’ll never hurt an honest sailor.” 

It is during a calm that innumer- 
able objects which fill the ocean are 
visible, from the great Leviathan to 
the tiny minnow and the animalcule, 
and such is the perfect stillness, that 
the voice seems to echo far away, 
while the ship lies as quiet as if in 


port at her wharf, or riding at an-., 


chor. 

Labor on shipboard with the sailor 
afloat is varied. In a dead calm, 
scraping, slushing, taring, and paint- 
ing, tightening stays and shrouds, re- 
pairing railings, renewing clew lines, 
mending sails and the like, and the 
honest sailor does not hesitate to per- 
form his daily toil, no matter what; 
but it is not in man to labor, anda 
dead calm furnishes work and such 
as a sailor would prefer to pass by. 
The sailor always prefers the little 
hills, and does not object to moun- 
tains, a plain, a stiff breeze a fresh- 
ening gale, or limited storm, but 
never a calm. 

The sailor lives on excitement, and 
while he is familiar with the winds, 
their causes and power, he is alike 
with the starry world and talks as an 
astronomer. Thestars are his point- 


the helm with hand upon the wheel — 
and the noble ship keeping her — 
course, he rests his eye upon the 
seemingly sea of silver with exqui- 
site delight. 
——— << __—_ 
The Cave of Bellamar in Cuba. 


Whatever advantage, as to extent, — 
other caves may possess over Bella- — 
mar, surely none in the world can 
surpass its wondrous wealth of rare - 
and exquisitely beautiful crystalliza- 
tions. Nature seems to have ex- — 
hausted her fancy in producing these — 
myriads of quaint forms and curious — 
combinations. The stalactites are 
singularly capricious and beautiful. © 
From the gigantic ‘‘ Mantle of Col- 
umbus” to the newly formed delicate 
tubes and cones, searcely an inch in 
length, there exists every interme- 
diate variety of size. Some are flat 
and transparent, and will vibrate 
when struck, with a sound as clear 
and melodious as a_ silver bell. 
Others are tube-like, hollow, twisted, 
or curved, sometimes branching like 
coral, at others hanging like hooks, 
or darting sharply upward. Accord- — 
ing to the accidents of their position, 
they assume, at times, entirely dif- 
ferent forms. Now they are frozen 
dribblets along the yellow sw face of 
the rock; again they have worked 
themselves into grotesque fringes, 
or scalloped into delicate frills ; now 
they are like glittering serpents, 
flashing wildly in the torehlight ; 
then the rock is coated as if with a 
heavy frost; and again, the shapes 
take the form of crucibles, of cornu- 
copiz, or of flowers tinged with deli- 
cate colors and resembling dahlias 
and roses. 

In the complex web which they 
form ft is difficult at times to sepa- 
rate the stalactites from the stalag- 
mites. The latter form, in some 
places, rich curtains of the whitest 
and most quaintly patterned lace ; 
they hang like the rich drapery or 
silken robes; or like motionless cas- 
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cades of glittering diamonds, they 
extend, wave after wave, and fold 
after fold, from the ceiling to the 
floor. Sometimes they assume the 
most grotesque forms and resem- 
blances ; here and there we see them 
about the floor like devotees kneel- 
ing before fantastic idols, in silent 
and eternal adoration; again they 
seem like weary travelers stretched 
out to rest at noon on the cool grass 
by the wayside; or, perhaps, again, 
like plumed and naked savages ga- 
thered in dread circles around the 
council fire to plot the war-path, or 
to plan the chase. 

And all this is accomplished sim- 
ply by the combination of water with 
lime! A feeble stream of water per- 
meates the limestone above, and fil- 
ters through it, carrying along some 
minute particles of lime in solution. 
As this water drops from the roof of 
the cave, or dribbles along the sur- 
face of its walls, it leaves behind it 
these calcareous particles, which, in 
the form of carbonate of lime, har- 
den and are crystallized, forming a 
thousand capricious figures. If the 
drops fall from the roof, the form is 

generally that of a pendent tube or 
) elongated cone, terminating in a 
keen point, to which every addition- 
al drop from above naturally runs. 
Each drop remains there suspended 
for a moment, contributing its infin- 
itesimal quota of lime toward the 
lengtheniug of the stalactite down- 
ward; it then falls to the ground, 
carrying with it the residue of the 
lime, which:is there deposited and 
crystallizes, contributing to the 
growth of the stalagmite upward. 
Thus every drop tends to increase 
the two formations. 

If the driblet of water, however, 
flows along the surface of a rock, 


- then it leaves the lime behind it to 


mark its devious path in the form of 
delicate tracery and fringes. If the 
quantity of water is large, then the 
cascades and curtains and snow- 
drifts are formed. The roof of the 
cave, its walls, and its floor, are thus 
all, at the same time, being orna- 
mented through the agency above 
‘described. Considering the extreme 
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slowness of the process, how many 
ages it must have acquired to ag- 
lomerate gigantic masses of crystall- 
ization like that called the ‘ Mantle 
of Columbus!” And yet this, ne- 
cessarily, is not so old as the cave 
itself, 

Caves such as Bellamar are to be 
met with on asmaller scale in all the 
calcareous formations on the island, 
where the natural bridges, tunnels, 
and subterranean rivers are likewise 
found. The origin of the Cave of 
Bellamar may be due to voleanic ac- 
tion; but it is more probably owing 
to the gradual erosion of yielding 
strata by the action of water. The 
wonderful tunnel bored by the Cuzco 
River, in the western part of the is- 
land, might suggest the origin of a 
cave like this of Bellamar. The 
Cuzco is an insignificant and shallow 
stream, which, however, in the rainy 
season, becomes a powerful torrent. 
A lofty ridge barred the course of its 


ancient channel, and through the | 


heart of this ridge it has carved a 
tunnel large enough to admit of the 
passage of huge trunks of palms and 
eriodendrons. After disappearing at 
the base of the hill, several hundred 
feet below the crest, it does not ap- 
pear again until it comes out at the 
other side of the ridge, a distance of 
nearly three miles. Any volcanic ac- 
tion tending to alter the level or bed 
of the stream might divert its wa- 
ters into a different channel ; the 
furmer one would soon be covered 
with a dense vegitation, and all dis- 
tinct traces of it be lost. The tun- 
nel, or cavern, itself probably dis- 
turbed from its original horizontal 
position, would remain to puzzle fu- 
ture geologists..—_Harper’s Magazine. 


<6 <4 
The Spectroscope. 


Every different substance, so far 
as is known, has its spectrum mark- 
ed by its own peculiar and charact- 
eristic lines. Even those which 


‘have never been analyized, and so 


are classed by the chemists as simple 
substances, have usually more than 
one, which seems to indicate that 
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they are really compounds, and that 
their actual elements have not been 
ascertained. This being so, and as 
the photosphere of the sun contains 
a great number of elements, the 
number of these lines in the solar 
spectrum is very great. It requires, 
however, great delicacy and exact- 
ness in the prism, and in the arrang- 
ment of the apparatus for observing 
them, to bring them into view. Sir 
Isaac Newton, as early as 1675, suc- 
ceeded in forming a spectrum which 
showed the prismatic colors; but his 
apparatus and his method were too 
imperfect to bring the lines into view. 
Dr. Wollaston, in the early part of 
this century, was the first to do this 
and to him is accordingly ascribed the 
honor of first discovering the exis- 
tance of the lines. Afterward, by 
means of great improvments made in 
the construction of optical instru- 
ments, the celebrated optician Frau- 
enhofer, brought a great many more 
into view, and made a map of the 
spectrum, in which he laid down 
the positions of about six hundred 
of them. This map excited great 
attention throughout Europe, and 
the lines were long kuown as Frau- 
enhofer’s lines, though no one had 
the least idea of the cause or of 
the significance of them, excepting 
that surmises were made by different 
observers that there was some con- 
nection between the position and 
character of the lines and the chem- 
ical constitution of the substances 
from which the light emanated. The 
number of lines since brought to view 
in the solar spectrum is more than 
six thousand! 

Nothing can be’ more wonderful 
than the iuconceivable delicacy of 
the test which the spectrum, fully 
developed and microscopically ob- 
served affords. It detects the pre- 
sence of quantities of an element so 
exceedingly minute as to be wholly 
inappreciable by any other means. 
One of the most curious illustrations 
of this fact is afforded by the dis- 

covery of two new metals in a 
certain German mineral water, by 
Professer Bunsen, in 1860—metals 
which existed in the water in quan- 
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tities so exceedingly minute that 
by no other possible means than 
spectral analysis could their presence - — 
have been detected. Bunsen was led 
to suspect the existence of some new 
element in the water by observing 
two bright lines in the spectrum pro- 
duced by a flame in which the alka- 
lies left by the evaporation of a por- 
tion of the water had been introduc- 
ed—which lines he had never observ- 
ed in any other spectrum. 


The ordinary chemical tests gave 
no indications of the presence of such 
elements. This Bunsen attributed to ~ 
the minuteness of the quantities ; and 
in order to increase the quantitiesso — 
as to bring the substances within the 
reach of the usual methods of analy- 
sis, he went to work to evaporate no 
less than forty-five tons of the water, 
and from the residue thus obtained 
he succeeded in obtaining an appreci- — 
able quantity of the metals in ques- 
tion. The names given to them are 
caesium and rubidium. 


Another very curious instance of 
the delicacy of this test is afforded in 
the case of sodium, the spectrum of 
which is very remarkable, and. is 
characterized by one line in partic- 
ular by which exceedingly minute 
quantities can be detected. Now so- 
dium is one of the most universall « 
diffused subsrances in nature. It 3s 
one of the constituent elements of 
common salt, and so exists in enor- 
mous quantities in the vcean. And 
as two-thirds of the surface of the 
earth is covered with water, and as 
the winds are continually carrying 
up a fine spray from the crests of the 
waves into the air, the water of this 
spray in evaporating leaves the air 
full of infinitesimally minute partic- 
les of salt, which pervade the atmo- 
sphere every where, and form, as it 
were, a portion of its very substance. 
And although the quantity of so- 
dium thus present is too small to be 
detected in ordinary cases by any of 
the usual chemical tests, it reveals 
itself at once in the spectrum when- 
ever the minutest quantity of dust 
which has subsided from the atmo- 
sphere is thrown into the flame.— — 
Harper's Magazine for October. 


® 
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More about the Approaching Eclipse 
of the Sun. 


At the last session of Congress a 
sum of thirty thousand dollars was 
appropriated for the observation of 
the solar eclipse, which is to be visi- 
ble from the Mediterranean Sea and 
the northern part of Africa on the 
22d of December, 1870. It was or- 
dered that two army officers, to- 
gether with two officers of the navy, 
and an assistant from the Washing- 
ton Naval Observatory, should be 
associated with the American savans 
who are to go out on this scientific 
expedition, of which Professor Pierce, 
Chief of the Coast Survey, will have 
the general supervision. By direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War, Major 
Abbott, and Captain Ernst, of the 
Engineer Corps, have been desig- 
nated as the army officers to accom- 
pany the expedition. Professors 
Harkness, Hall and Eastman, of the 
Washington Naval Observatory, will 
sail on the 2d of November for Liver- 
pool, thence to Malta, and then to 
Syracuse, Sicily, where they will ob- 
serve the total eclipse of the ‘sun. 
They will carry out a complete set 
of instruments, and their attention 
will be particularly devoted to the 
time of apparent contact of the sun 
and moon, the physical constitution 
of the corona, and to all the pheno- 
mena which the spectroscope, the 
polariscope, the protometer, the pho- 
tometer, the photograph, and the 
best instruments for magnetic and 
meteorological observations can re- 
veal. The time of the total eclipse 
will be about two P. M. on the 22d 
of December, and if the sky is not 
hidden by clouds observations may 
be expected that shall be equally 
valuable as those which were made 
on the great total eclipse of August 
7th, 1869. That eclipse, it will be 
remembered, was visible almost 
everywhere in the United States. 
When not obscured by clouds, it was 
seen on a regular line running from 
a central point in Alaska to the coast 
of North Carolina. Observations 
made on it along that line, and from 
various points all over the conntry, 
were immediately telegraphed to the 
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Herald, which published them on 
the following day. Never since the 
total eclipse which occurred Feb- 
ruary 18th, B.C. 3102, and which the 
Brahmins recorded in their grand 
astronomical work, ‘‘ The Surya Sid- 
dihanta,” has a solar eclipse been so 
well observed as that of August 7th 
1869. It was the last one of the 
same class to be seen during the re- 
maining term of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and the astronomers of every 
nation made special preparations for 
observing it. The novelty and im- 
portance of some of the results which 
were obtained have stimulated them 
to make even more extensive prepa- 
rations for minutely observing the 
total eclipse which is to be visible 
from the Mediterranean and the 
northern part of Africa. Besides the 
party in charge of Professor Hark- 
ness, another party will soon sail for 
Gibraltar and Northern Africa, in 
charge of Professor Newcomb, with 
a view of making similar observa- 
tions. European astronomers will 
doubtless be sent on the same errand 
by their respective governments. 
The results which may be obtained, 
will probably throw much additional 
light on the mysterious problems 
concerning the sun. Nor can they 
fail to prove, like almost all other 
results of purely scientific investiga- 
tion, of ultimate practical import- 
ance to the dwellers on earth. 


> 9 
The Highest Flight ever made by Man. 


The most remarkable balloon as- 
cension on record was made in 1804, 
by Biot and Gay-Lussac, in Paris. 
By this enterprise they endowed 
science with a series of new and im- 
portant facts, questionable before 
that time, as they carried with them 
a complete set of suitable appara- 
tus, and, moreover, an unsurpassed 
knowlcdge of observation aud ex- 
periment. They ascended to a height 
of 13,000 feet, and observed that, at 
8,000 to 9,000 feet, the animals they 
had taken with them, in order to ob- 
serve the effect of the rarefied air and 
cold upon them, did not appear to 
suffer any inconvenience. In the 
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meantime the pulses of the two ex- 
perimenters were much accelerated ; 
that of Gay-Lussac, otherwise always 
slow, sixty-two beats per minute, 
was eighty; and that of Biot, na- 
turally rapid, seventy nine beats per 
minute, was one hundred and eleven. 
Ata height of 11,000 feet a pigeon 
was liberated ; it dropped down, 
whirling through the air, as ifit had 
been a stone. The air was too thin 
and too much rarefied to enable it 
to fly. 

Three weeks later Gay-Lussac 
went up alone, and attained a height 
of 23,000 feet, four and one-sixth 
miles, or 2,000 feet higher than the 
top of Chimborazo Mountain. The 
barometer was only thirteen inches 
high; the thermometer eighteen de- 
grees Fahrenheit below the freezing 
point, while at the surface of the 
ground it was eighty degrees. He 
left the conrt-yard of the Conserva- 
toire des Arts et des Metiers in Paris, 
and after an aerial voyage of six 
hours descended near Rouen, one 
hundred miles distant. The result 
of this ascension on Gay-Lussac’s 
health was very injwiious, partially 
by the want of air for respiration, 
combined with sudden cold, but 
chiefly by the absence of the accus- 
tomed pressure. At the extreme 
height of 23,000 feet, his face and 
neck were swollen enormously, his 
eyes protruded from his head, blood 
ran from the eyelids, nose, and ears, 
and also came from his lungs by 
vomiting; in short, his system re- 
ceived a shock from which he never 
fully recovered during the rest of his 
life.—Manufacturer and Builder. 
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Signalling the Approach of Storms. 


Our government, following the 
example of the English and some 
other European governments, and 
directed thereto by an act of Con- 
gress passed at the last session, has 
made arrangements to have meteor- 
ological observations taken at various 
military stations throughout the 
country, and to have telegraphic 
notice given on the sea coast and on 
the Northern lakes of the approach 
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and force of storms. 
importance of such an undertaking 
has been sufficiently proved in 
Europe to warrant us in expecting 
from it great advantages, particu- 
larly in regard to our shipping. 
Vessels in port can be, by a timely 
warning of an approaching storm, 
put in a condition of safety, and ves- 
sels about to leave port can be 
detained in case of expected danger. 
In various other ways it will prove 
practically beneficial, to say nothing 
of its results in a scientific point of 
view. The points of observation are 
forty-five in number, and extend 
from Plaster Cove in Nova Scotia to 
San Francisco. The stations all 
being upon telegraph lines, the pro- 
gress of a storm can be reported at 
any time, and its coming anticipated 
and prepared for. Observations will 
be made at all the stations at 8 A. M., 
6 p. M., and midnight, Washington 
time, and reported by telegraph. 
These reports will be furnished to 
the press, and every means used to 
give them publicity. 


> ¢ <>____ 


A Long and Eventful Voyage. 


A long and eventful voyage is that 
in which the six-ton schooner-yacht 
Jennie Bonnie, of Maine, is engaged. 
She started over a year ago, from 
Eastern Maine, under command of 
Capt. Carpenter, late of the United 
States navy, and has made a voyage 
of over 26,000 miles, including the 
survey of harbors and inlets, to New 
Orleans, and thence up the Missis- 
sippito St. Louis. This latter part of 
her voyage was made in tow of the 
steamer Mary Alice. The crew of the 
Jennie Bonnie consists of the captain 
and a companion, who mess on board, 
and the object of her trip is to ob- 
tain a correct survey of the contour 
of the continent between Maine and 
the mouth of the Mississippi, and al- 
so of the Mississippi river and the 
lakes. For this purpose she has tak- 
en a most circuitous route, up and 
down all the bays and inlets of the 
Atlantic coast, until her arrival at 
New Orleans. At one time last sea- 
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son there was a terrific storm on the 
coast, when several vessels were 
wrecked. The little yacht weathered 
the tempest, riding over the big bil- 
lows like a feather. Capt. Carpenter 
is to proceed, after two or three days’ 
stop at St. Louis, to St. Paul, and 
thence across the grand portage to 
Lake Superior, through lakes Huron, 
Erie and Ontario, into the St. Law- 
rence, and around to the coast of 
Maine, to the point where she started 
from.—Boston Post. 


SS 
Sweeping the Ocean Bottom. 


Science is busily at work exploring 
air, earth, and sea. During the 
past summer and autumn an expedi- 
tion has made many remarkable qis- 
coveries in dredging the bed of the 
sea from the eBay of Biscay to the 
Faroe Islands, from a depth of a few 
fathoms near the shore, to nearly 
three miles out at sea. It aseertain- 
ed that thereis a stratum of warm 
water from 150 fathoms upwards, a 
stratum of ice-cold water from 300 
fathoms downwards, and a stratum 
of intermixture between the two. It 
was formerly supposed that no an- 
imal could exist lower than 300 fath- 
oms, but various forms of animal 
‘life have been brought up from the 
‘profoundest depth of the ocean, 
many species having been found al- 
together new toscience. Some of the 
animals brought up from a depth of 
1,270 fathoms, or nearly a mile anda 
half, had perfect eyes, while the color 
of their shells indicated the influence 
of light. 


SSS SSS 


The Cod. 


The most recent account of the 
mysterious migrations of the cod, 
represents that this fish spawns in 
the vicinity of the Lofoden Islands, 
at the northern extremity of Nor- 
way, Within the arctic circle. 
Here twenty-five thousand fisher- 
men collect in February to catch 
them, and the number is inexhaust- 
ible. They Jeave the Lofoden 
Banks in April or May, and arrive 
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at the Newfoundland Banks in June, - 
hungry and lean, and in pursuit of 
herrings and other small fish. Here 
they soon fatten up, and leave in 
October for their northern breed- 
ing place. Icelandis about half-way 
between the two extremes, and here 
they appear at an intermediate time. 
It is estimated that fifty-four million 
cod are annually caught in the North 
Atlantic. 3 


———_ — =a 6 <p-—-—__ — 
Black, Red and Gold. 


The black, red and gold flag, the 
national German one, is said to come 
from the times of Barbarossa. That 
Emperor was crowned in 1152, ruler 
of Germany, in the Frankfort Cathe- 
dral. The way from the Dom to the 
Rémer Palace, where the public fes- 
tivities were held, was laid with a 
carpet representing the colors black, 
red and guld. After the coronation 
the carpet was given to the people, 
and everybody tried to cut off a 
piece, which was carried about the 
city asa flag. In the year 1184, at 
the Reichstag at Mayence, these 
colo's were recognised as the true 
German ones, and they were retained 
until Napoleon put an and to the 
empire in 1806. 

Since that time the Burschens- 
chaften have kept the old colors in 
memory. In the revolutionary, year 
1848 the German colors were again 
brought to light by the members of 
the National Assembly at Frankfort. 
There was considerable discussion 
at the time as to which color had 
the precedence. Freiligrath sang: 
“Powder is black, blood is red, and 
golden flickers the flame! That is 
the old imperial standard.” Fried- 
rich Wilhelm JI., however, was the 
author of the motto bearing the 
meaning of the German standard— 
“From night, through blood, to 
light !” 

The German national flag is now 
seen in Germany instead of the flags 
of the separate countries, and it is a 
weighty fact that even in Berlin the 
German flag had recently to be 
hoisted by order of the public, 
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Gilfillan’s Invective Against War. 


Itis occasioned by the words of the 
poet Wordsworth, ‘‘ Carnage is God’s 
daughter.” At such a thought, his 
righteous soul burned with indigna- 
tion, he proceeds: ‘‘ We reverenced 
and loved the Poet of the Lakes, 
whose genius was an honor to his 
species, and whose life was an honor 
to his genius; but seldom has a poet 
written words more mischievous, un- 
true, and (unintentionally) blasphe- 
mous than these. We all remember 
Byron’s inference from it, ‘If Car- 
nage be God’s daughter, she must be 
Christ’s sister.’ Blasphemous! but 
the blasphemy is Wordsworth’s, not 
Byron’s. Here the sceptic becomes 
the Christian, and the Christian the 
blasphemer. Jf Carnage be God’s 
daughter, so must evil and sin be. 
No, blessed be the name of our God! 
He does not smile above the ruin of 
smoking towns; He does not snuff 
up the blood of a Borodino, or a Wa- 
terloo as a dark incense; he does not 
say overa shell-split fortress, or over 
the dying decks of ‘a hundred dis- 
masted vessels, drifting down the 
trembling water on the eve of a day 
of carnage, ‘It is very good.’ He is 
the Prince of Peace, and His reign, 
when universal, shall be the reign of 
universal brotherhood. And yet, we 
will grant to carnage a royal origin, 
She is if not the daughter of our God, 
yet of a god, of the god of this world. 
But shame to those who would lay 
down the bloody burden at the door 
of the house of the God of Merey—a 
door which has opened to many an 
orphan and many a foundling, but 
which will not admit this forlorn child 
of hell. 

Never did genius more degrade 
herself than when gilding the fields 
and consecrating the banners of un- 
just or equivocal war. * * The 
sun and the stars’ must lend their 
light to the worst atrocities of the 
battle-field, but surely genius is not 
bound by the same compulsion. De 
Quincey has lately predicted the im- 
mortality of war; we answer him in 
the language of a book, the authority 
of which he acknowledges, ‘ neither 
shall they learn war any more.” 
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Duration of Late European Wars. 


In the Crimean war of 1853-6, 
Turkey declared war against Russia 
October 5, 1853. Russia declared 
war against Turkey November 1. 
France and England declared war 
against Russia March 27-28, 1854. 
The battle of the Alma was fought 
September 20; battle of Balaclava, 
October 25; battle of Jnkerman, 
November 5. Sardina joined the 
allies January 26, 1855. ‘The Mala- 
koff was taken by the French, Sept- 
tember 8. Sweden joined the allies 
November 21; and hostilities were 
suspended February 29, 1856. The 
war between the Western Powers 
and Russia lasted two years lacking 
one month. 

The Italian war of 1859 was begun 
by the rejection of the Austrian 
ultimatum by Sardinia April 26. The 
Austrians crossed the Ticino April 
27. The French entered Genoa May 
3. The battle of Montebello was 
fought May 20; battle of Magenta 
May 30-31; and the battle of Solfe- 
rino June 24. The peace of Villa- 
Franca was signed July 11. Hostili- 
ties were active but ten weeks. 

The Schleswig-Holstein war of 
1864 began by the invasion of Schles- 
wig by the Prussians February 1, 
The Prussians took Duppel April 18,. 
and Alsen July 9. Treaty of peace 
between Denmark and Germany 
signed at Vienna October 30. Actual 
hostilities covered a space of twenty- ° 
two weeks. 

The German-Italian war of 1866 
was begun by Prussia June 14. Italy 
declared war against Austria June 
20. The battle of Custoza was 
fought June 24, and the battle of 
Sadowa July 3. The treaty of peace 
between Prusia and Austria was 
signed at Prague August 23, and 
between Austria and Italy at Vienna 
October 4. Actual hostilities between 
the belligerents lasted only five 
weeks. 

a 


The Rejected Stone. 

I have heard a story—I cannot tell 
whether it is true or not—out of some 
of the Jewish rabbis; it is a tale 
concerning the text:—‘‘The stone 
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which the builders refused, the same 
is become the headstone of the cor- 
ner.” Itis said, that when Solomon’s 
temple was building, all the stones 
were brought from the quarry, ready 
cut and fashioned, and there were 
marked on all the blecks the places 
where they were to beput. Amongst 


- the stones was a very curious one ; it 


seemed of no describable shape, it 
appeared unfit for any portion of the 
building. They tried it at this wall, 
but it would not fit; they tried it in 
another, bat it could not be accom- 
modated ; so, vexed and angry, they 
threw it away. The temple was so 
many years building that this stone 
became covered with moss, and grass 
grew aroundit. Every body passing 
by langhed at the stone; they said 
Solomon was wise, and doubtless all 
the other stones were right; but as 
for that block, they might as well 
send it back to the quarry, for it was 
quite sure it was meant for nothing. 
Year after year rolled on, and the 
poor stone was still despised; the 
builders constantly refused it. The 
eventful day came when the temple 
was to be finished and opened, and 
the multitude was assembled to see 
the grand sight. The builders said, 
‘‘ Where isthe topstone? Where is 
the pinnacle?” They little thought 
where the crowning marble was, 
until some said, ‘‘ Perhaps, that 
stone which the builders refused is 
meant to be the topstone.” They 
then took it and hoisted it to the top 
of the house; and as it reached tlie 
summit they found it well adapted 
to the place. Loud hosannas made 
the welkinu ring, as the stone pet 
the builders refused, thus b€came 
the headstone of the corner. So it is 
with Christ Jesus. The builders 
cast him away. He was a plebeian ; 
He was a man of poor extraction ; 
He was a man who was acquainted 
with sianers, who walked in poverty 
and meanness; hence the worldly- 
wise despised him. But when God 
shall gather together, in one, all 
things that are in heaven and that 
are in earth, then Christ shall be the 
glorious consummation of all things. 
—Spurgeon. 
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‘¢The Prayer of the Destitute.” 


(BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE OLD, OLD STORY.” 


“He will regard the prayer of the destitute, and 

not despise their prayer.’’—Ps. cii. 17. 

Give me a song, and I will sing it! 

Give me an oftering ; I will bring it! 

Give me Thyself, and I will take [hee ; 

Withdraw Thyself, and I forsake Thee! 
My land lies fallow: Master, till me! 

My heart lies empty: Master, fill me! b 

It plays the traitor: Master, win me! 

It faints; it dies! Put new life in me! 

It goes astray: good Shepherd, lead me! © 

It sighs for hunger: come and feed me ! 

It is so poor! Give riches to me! 

It is corrupt: O Lord, renew me! 

So ignorant! Oh! wilt Thou teach me? 

Has wandered far! But Thou carst reach me! 

Is sore diseased: Physician, heal me! 

Exposed to danger: oh! conczal me. 

It trembles! In thine arms, oh, fold me! 

Begins to sink! O Saviour, hold me! 

Is sinking fast! Lord, look upon me! 

So cold and dark! Oh! shine upon me! 

A poor, lost sinner! Come and find me! 

A yebel! May Thy love now bind me! 

A prodigal! Wilt Thou receive me? 

A beggar! Oh! wilt Thou relieve me ? 

A backslider! Wilt Thou restore me ? 

Unholy! May Thy presence awe me! 

Unfit to die! O God, prepare me ! 

So weak! On eagles’ wings, oh, bear me! 

So comfortless! Lord Jesus, cheer me ! 

So lonely! God of love, draw near me! 

By sin accused! Good Lord, acquit me! 

- Unfit for heaven's pure service! Fit me! 
Unfit for work ou earth! But use me ! 
A supplant! Do not Thon refuse me! 


Jesus! to Thee JT eall ! 
Jesus! be Thou my all! 
Thine opportunity 

Is my extremity ! 


Oh! come and fill the hungry with good things; 
For Thou hust all I need, ‘Vhou King of kings ! 

Sunday at Lome. 
—=>- e<>___ 


“SGo Right Aboard.” 


I was called, the other day, to visit 
aman who seemed to be far gone in 
consumption, and had expressed a 
desire for a conversation with me. 
I soon learned from himself that he 
had for some years been a member 
of a church, though by his own con- 
fession, and in the opinion of others, 
he had been a very careless man, 
and almost: habitually intemperate. 
Now, with serious illness upon him, 
and death looking him in the face, he 
had no comfort in his profession, and 
felt the need of a better hope than 
he had been clinging to. 

He freely and sadly spoke of him- 
self as a guilty, helpless sinner, un- 
able to atone for one sin of past life, 
or to do anything good. 

He admitted that Christ Jesus 
came to save sinners, that he is 
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able to save to the uttermost, that he 
is willing to save every one who 
comes to him; and yet he seemed 
unable and unwilling at once to take 
Christ as his Saviour. 

I said to him, ‘‘ If you should learn 
that in your native land there was a 
great fortune, and that you could 
have it by simply asking for it, and 
as you stood by the wharf, in a sea- 
port town, you saw a noble ship 
which was ready to take you straight 
home; having nothing to pay, and 
being too sick and helpless even to 
work your passage, suppose the Cap- 
tain would offer you a free passage, 
and pledge you the supply of all 
your wauts by the way, if you really 
wished to return, what would you 
do?” The illustration seemed to 
impress him, as he earnestly an- 
swered, ‘‘Goright aboard.” Yes, it 
would avail you nothing that the 
ship is good and tried, that the Cap- 
tain offered you not only a passage, 
but support without charge, unless 
you would accept the offer and go 
“aboard. Standing by the ship, even 
desiring to be on it, would do no 
good. By your own act you must 
step on the vessel. : 

Are there not very many who are, 
in one respect, near Christ, yet not 
in Christ? They see the Saviour 
ready to carry them safely home, 
and supply every want, yet hesitate 
to accept his offer, and cast them- 
selves wholly on him. Press, O 
Christian! press on each perishing 
sinner, the importance of going 
“Right aboard.” Look for imme- 
diate results in the offer of the gospel. 

The voice of the world may soon 
silence present convictions of duty if 
they be unheeded. The evil one 
may divert to other pursuits and 
pleasures until the vessel has sailed, 
and it is for ever too late. 

The Holy Spirit may cease to call 
and strive with the perishing soul, 
unless the call is heeded, and the de- 
cision made to ‘‘Go right aboard.” 
Let the motto of each Christian 
worker be, ‘‘ All aboard!” No one 
left out of Christ. 


*¢ Just as I am, without one plea, 
But that thy blood was shed for me, 
And that thou bid’st me come to thee, 
O ,Lamb of God I come.” 
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The All-Seeing-Eye. 


One day, the astronomer Mitchell — 


was engaged in making some obser- 
vations on the sun, and as it descend- 
ed toward the horizon, just as it was 
setting, there came into the range of 
the great telescope the top of a hill 
about seven miles away. On the top 
of that hill was a large number of 


apple-trees, and in one of them were ~ 


two boys stealing apples. One was 
getting the apples, and the other 
was watching to make certain that 
nobody saw them, feeling that they 
were undiscovered. But there sat 
Professor Mitchell, seven miles 
away, with the great eye of his teles- 


hh 


cope directed fully upon them, seeing — 


every movement they made as plainly 


as if he had been under the tree with ~ 


them. So it is often with men. 
Because they do not see the eye 
which watches with a sleepless vigil- 
ance, they think they are not seen. 
But the great, open eye of God is 
upon them, and not an action can be 
concealed. There is not a deed, 
there is not a word, there is not 
a thought which is not known to 
God. 


a 0 
The Century ef Missions. 


The modern missionary enterprise 
dates back less than one hundred 
years, and what has been accom- 
plished in saving the heathen during 
the time? There are now eighty- 
six missionary societies, supporting 
40,000 missionaries, who preach the 
Gospel in 15,000 localities, and 
for the support of whom $5 000,000 
are contributed annually. This isa 
most wonderful instrumentality 
created and sustained by the volun- 
tary and cheerful offering of Chris- 
tian people. In Asia and Africa 
1,400,000 converts from heathenism 
are enrolled—a glorious army to 
spread the truth and. convert the 
heathen world to Christ. What work 
in the nineteenth century so grand 
and noble as this! Let the Church 
give thanks and praise to God 
tor such a wonderful triumph of 
truth ! 
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CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 


Antwerp, Belgium. 

In a letter dated October 24th, 

Rev. J. H. Pettingell writes as fol- 
lows : 

‘The number of American ships at 
this port during the past season, and 
at the present time is greater than 
at any previous season. Quite a 
good proportion of the captains and 
officers have frequented our Bethel. 
As for the crews, it is seldom that 
we finda real American among them. 
Yankee sailors are as rare as white 
black berries. Certainly the Amer- 
ican vessels bring no more than other 
vessels that come here from the 
States. We have had however I 
think more common sailors at our 
Bethel duwing the past few weeks 
than usual. At any rate we have 
been quite full. Our services are 
very interesting just now, owing to 
the presence of several earnest Chris- 
tian men. We had four meetings at 
the Bethel yesterday (Sunday) and 
four on the previous Sabbath, and the 
prayer-meetivgs on Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings, are well sus- 
tained and much feeling is manifes- 
ted. Many earnest exhortations and 
confessions, and requests for prayers 
are heard, and I have never listened 
to more hearty and impresive pray- 
ers. J never have had more en- 
couragement in my work than at the 
present time.” 

— 0 
(xothland, Sweden. 

Our old friend John Lindelius is 
still at work, although in great fee- 
bleness. He says that the Gothland 
vessels have been mostly laid up on 
account of the war; yet he has met 
with between fifty and sixty sailors 
whom he has conversed with about 
their souls. 


= 


Copenhagen, Denmark. 


Under date October 28th, Rev. 
Mr. Ryding says, that ‘the Lord is 
blessing both preaching an the dis- 
tribution of Bibles and tracts on 
board the ships. The request for 
these is growing daily.” He gives an 
interesting instance of good done by 
one of the American Tract Society’s 
publications, called ‘ Christ and the 
two Robbers. 

During the first quarter he has 
held forty-one preaching services 
and twenty-three prayer meetings ; 
and has visited seven hundred and 
eighty-two ships. 

ti @ <S— 
Odense. 

Rev. Mr. Rymker, reports for 
the quarter ending October Ist, that 
he has made one hundred visits to 
ships, held twenty-nine public ser- 
vices and distributed 8,350 papers 
and tracts. This work has been per- 
formed chiefly in the port of Odense, 
and vicinity. He seems to be faith- 
fully laboring for the good of souls 
and with some manifest success. 


——____—=>e<>____ 
San Francisco. Cal. 
CHAPLAIN ROWELLS’ REPORT. 


On reviewing the work of another 
three months, no important changes 
appear on our field, for better or for 
worse. Our experience is full of in- 
teresting incidents, with a large va- 
riety in their character, but I cannot 
crowd many of them into a short re- 
port like this. Here is one: A young 
man (or rather boy, for his youthful 
face looks more like a school boy 
than that of a rough, hard sailor) 
received a bruise on board his ship, 
from which was gradually developed 
paralysis of the lower half of his 
body. There he lay for months in 
the Marine Hospital, with no im- 
provement of health, or prospect of 
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final recovery. A more pitiable case 
can hardly be imagined than his. 
Struck down thus in the bloom of 
youth, and condemned to hopeless 
impotence for life, perhaps a long 
life. But he bore it all bravely and 
without a murmur, and God's mercy 
in this great affliction soon appeared. 
He was led to think seriously of his 
sins and his need of a Saviour, and, 
soon, through repentance and faith 
in Christ, he was rejoicing in assur- 
ance of sins forgiven and salvation 
secured. And now, as recovery was 
impossible without a miracle, and 
God’s gracious design in sending this 
affliction was accomplished, why 
should his helpless and burdensome 
life be prolonged? Another disease 
soon appeared, to complete the work 
of the first. Consumption laid hold 
upon him, and his bright young life 
faded away. I saw him yesterday, 
having barely strength left to assure 
-*me, for the last time, that he was 
going into eternity, calmly resting 
on the love and power of Jesus. 

But we do not meet with many 
such deaths as his in that hospital. 
Most of those who die there finish a 
life of sin, with a weary experience 
of anguish, the just penalty of sin, 
and pass into eternity without giv- 
ing a sign of real repentance, or 
trust in Christ for salvation. Three 
died there last week, not one of 
whom gave any evidence of being 
prepared to die, but who showed 
rather an unwillingness to think at 
all, or be spoken to upon the great 
theme of the soul’s salvation. There, 
as in the forecastle of a ship, or any 
other place where a company of sin- 
ners are huddled close together, it is 
easy to sin boldly and very hard to 
live purely, or be allowed to culti- 
vate virtue in peace. Such facts as 
these show the difficulties that lie in 
the way of the salvation of sailors. 

I am continually impressed with 
the necessity for more labor in behalf 
of our seamen. 

OE 


Boston, Mass. 


Rev. 8. H. Hayes is called to the 
pastorate of the Salem and Mariners 
Church, where he has for some time 
been preaching. 


MAGAZIN& 


A Voice from the Navy. 
U. S. Snip GurRiERE, Oct. 26, 1870. 


Rev. Dr. Haryi,— Dear sir,—I 
acknowledge the receipt of five 
Seamen’s Libraries, Nos. 3,560, 3,561, 
3,562, 3,600, 3,601, which you have 
sent on board of the U. S. Ship 
Gurriere for the benefit of the 
men. 


These libraries are invaluable. — 
They will serve I trust, to make the 
men more contented and happy, and 
at the same time cultivate their 
minds and improve their hearts. 
Sailors on the long cruises of a man 
of war, have a great deal of leisure— 
time. They will read everything they 
ean get hold of, and a proper select- 
ed library such as you have sent us, © 
will enable them to improve their — 
time profitably, and make them bet- 
ter men. 


The five libraries, and reading 
matter, which the Rev. E. O. Bates, 
of your Society, furnished me for the 
U. 8. Ship Wabash during the war, 
and also for the U.S. Ship Hartford 
in her three years cruise to the East 
Indies, were highly appreciated, and 
read by both officers and men. Many 
a heavy, and perhaps otherwise 
misspent hour, was beguiled away 
by your fascinating books, and their 
influence, will never be fully known, 
until the life to come. 


Your Society, is doing a great 
work, in furnishing so generously the 
means of mental and moral culture, 
for men, to whom commerce and 
good government are so largely 
indebted. Many a noble heart, 
which beats under a blue jacket, 
thanks you, for your labors of love. 
The SEAMEN’s FRIEND SSCIETY, 80 
catholic in its character, so benevo- 
lent in its intentions, and scattering 
its bread so widely upon the waters, 
demands and should receive the sup- 
port, not only of the Churches, but a 
liberal appropriation from Congress. 
May God, prosper and bless your 
noble Society. 


Yours most truly, 
Gro. W. DoRRANCE, 
Chaplain, U. 8. N. 


; Sailors’ Home, 190 Cherry St. 
Mr. Alexander reports one hun- 
‘dred and_ fifty-six arrivals, dur- 
ing the month of October. These 
deposited with him $1,817, of which 
$730 were sent to relatives, and 
‘$200 placed in the Savings’ Bank. 
‘Fifteen men went to sea from the 
Home, without advance, and six were 
‘sent to the Hospital. 

An intelligent pious sailor writes 
to us as follows: ‘* When last 
‘in New York I boarded in the Sail- 
‘ors’ Home. What improvements, 
since I boarded there before! I left 
it this time with most favorable 
impressions, and for the treatment I 
received from Mr. and Mrs Alexander 
and Mr. Borella, I am very grate- 
‘ful. I thank God for a Home with 
‘such accommodations and Christian 
influences.” 


z —————— i? 
Colored Sailors’ Home, 153 Thontpson 
Street. 
Mr. Powell reports forty-four 


arrivals, during October. These 
deposited with him $1,196, of which 
$602 were sent to relatives. 

Mr. Powell acknowledges a dona- 
ition of fifty dollars in aid of his 
‘excellent Home, from the Bethel 
Society of Newburyport, Mass. 
oo 


- Total Disasters Reported in October. 


We publish our regular monthly statement of 
the number of vessels belonging to, er bound 
to or from, ports in the United States, reported 
totally lost and missing during the past month. 
~The ‘‘ Gctober gales’’ have been unusually se- 
vere this season, and the aggregate of vessel 
property destroyed (exclusive of cargoes) is es- 
timated at $2,034,000, comprising a total of 66 
vessels, of all classes, as follows: 9 steamers, 
8 ships, 7 barks, 14 brigs and 28 schooners. Of 
these 37 were wrecked, 3 burned, 13 abandoned, 
1 sunk by collision, 3 foundered and 9 missing. 
Below is the list, giving names, ports whence 
hailing, destinations, &c. Those indicated by a 
w were wrecked, 5 burnt, @abandoned, sc sunk 
by collision, f foundered and m missing. 


STEAMERS. 
Cambria, w, from New York for Glasgow. 
Lily, b, (At Portland.) 
Triumph (tug), b,(In James River.) 
Continental, f, from Mazatlan for San Francisco. 
Washington, b, from Wilmington for New York. 
Mariposa, w, trom New Orleans for New York. 
Sapphire, w, from Liverpoo] for New Orleans. 
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Key West, w, from New York for Charleston. 
Samson (tug), w, (Off Indian River, Fla.) 


ri SHIPS. 
Cambria, w, from Bahia for Galveston. 
Progress, w, from Philadelphia for Hamburg. 
J.S. De Wolf, a from Liverpool for Philadelphia. 
Merrimac, w, from Rangoon for Bremen. 
Sorrento, w, from Liverpool for New Orleans. 
Odessa w, from New York for Bremen. 
Hecuba, w, from Calcutta for New York. 
Alexander, w, from Havana for New York. 


BARKS, : 
Hanson Gregory, w, from Rockland for New 
Orleans. 
Wm. Rathbone, w, from New York for New 
Orleans. 
Warren, m, from Antwerp for New York. 
Wm. Brown, w, from Boston for Galveston. 
Crusoe, w, from St. Helena Is. for Cork. 
Pleiades, a, from Santa Anna for Falmouth, F. 
Tomas de Resaw,from New Orleans for Barcelona 


BRIGS. 
Chesapeake, w, from Cow Bay for New York. 
Executive, a, from Bangor tor Madeira. 
Lenoir, w, from Glace Bay for New York. 
Eolus, a, from Marseilles for Matanzas. 
Ruby, a, from Philadelphia for St. John, N.B. 
Zephyr, a, from New York for Stettin. 
Fannie Gordon, w, from Pictou for Boston. 
Leader, w, from Cape Breton for Boston. 
Essex, m, from Cow Bay for New York. 
Niagara, m, from Cow Bay for New York. 
Antilia, a, from Philadelphia for Dublin. 
Penniman, w, from Pensacola for Kingston, Ja. 
M. A. Benson, m, from Cow Bay for Boston. 
Petrel, m, from Pietou for Rockland. 


SCHOONERS. 
Dragon, a, from New York for Bort Spain. 
Dauntless, w, (Fisherman.) 
Erie, f, from Bangor for Boston. 
Edward King w, from Jonesport for New York.. 
Stranger, w, (At Pajaro Landing, Cal.) 
Joshua Hamblin, f, (Fisherman.) 
Carlton Jaine, a, from Fall River for Georgetown 
Wm. L. Springs, @, from Chisholm’s Is. for 
Wood's Hole. 
Altamaha, m, (Fisherman.) 
Day Star, m, (Fisherman.) 
B. V. H. a, from Boston fer Pert au Prince. 
Mary Augusta, sc, from Baltimore for Portland. 
Michigan, a, from Philadelphia for Boston. 
Crown, w, (Fisherman.) 
Spray, w, (tisherman.) 
Jefferson Borden, w, from New York for Key 
West. 
W. H. Cleare, w, from Nassau for Baltimore. 
Valeria, w, from Cardenas for Havana. 
Emeline, m, from Boston for N. Brandon, N. B. 
Edwin, w, (At Matanzas.) 
Nettie Richardson, a trom Apalchicola for New 
York. 
Ada A. Frye, w, from San Francisco for San Blas. 
John Crooker, w, from Savannah for Sagua, R.1, 
Minerva, w, from Havana for Bristol. 
Glengarry, w, from Savanilla for New York, 
Leader, w. 
Quickstep, m, (Whaler.) 
Hi. Richardson, w from Ft. St. Philip, La. for 
Richmond, Va. 


Receipts for October, 1870. 
NEw HAMPSHIRE. 
Wand laf Stas see ae ce sieecee ae eae tose $14 00 


Haverhill 

VERMONT. 
Hartford, White River church.......-.. 9 91 
Waitesfield, Cong. church, addl.......- 7 25 


8. S. Cong. church, for lib’y. --....-.. {5 00 
Meth. Epis. church, addl. for lib’y... 12 75 
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MASSACHUSETTS. New York City, Capt. Small, schr. Isetta 3 00 ty 
Agawam, Cong. chureh.........--.----- 12 99 Capt. S. S. Scott, bark Northern Ocean : LO 
Amherst, College’ church! :{...--.1..--. Sabir Wm. Dollon.....---.-.-.--.---.--.--- 1 00 @ 
Andover, Old Soe’y church (for lib’ 5, $40) 90 75 Capt. Robbins, ship W. G. Hatfield.... 3 00 — 
Gustlsville ele ee ee” oa 12 50 Capt. Jewett, ser. Tampa. ...--.------ 3 00 
Fitchburg, Rollston church.....-....--- 14 00 Capt. Clarke, schr. Jesse T. Clarke - 5 00 
THarvardtec tite | eeu Lee ee 2), ie ae 56 68 Capt. C. C. Heath, schr. Martha MM. 
‘Leominster. Heh PRS BAN IEEE Bats Soe ee ee 6 25 Heth --.---+++- +222 2+ 22222222222 8 00 
Lowell, Ist Bapt. ch. S. S. (for lib’y $15) 17 65 Thomas Storm.----.-.. 

Ludlow. Cong. church. .........--.----+ 14 81 H. A. Hurlbut ...-....-.--.---- 

Millburg, Ondiohurchie it .sscclescsc ce 14 (2 J. Evarts Tracy...--..----------- 

Mittineague, Clee) eenits. Bates oeey 00 35 Charles S. Smith. ---....-------------- 

Newburyport, Bethel Soe., of wh. $30 to Robert Carter Bros. ..-.-------------- 50 90 
const. David Wooa L. M.......-.-.. 60 00 J. M. Fiske,.-.--..--.---------------- 10 00 

Ladies’ Bethel Soc. $20 for lib’y.....-. 5 00 dW. Domimigh.- 1-25 -picdeie a2 ahs 
Pepori aa eet tiene ane ose, MEE, 23 25 John Aiken...-..---..---------------- 5 00 
Shelbourne Falls, Dea. H. Tillson $15 for Win. C. Martin. .----.++e+-.---4----- 5-00 

Hick Mare son qo saet ach A att 49 39 Wm. B. Astor....-.-..--------------- se 
South Chater! Capt. Bassett.....----- 5 00 Wo Benes 22 2 22a e nae ene anna aeU 
‘Lownsend, Cong. chureh.........--.--- 15 58 W. Sloane. ....--.----++0+-+-------+-- 10 00 @ 

Ty elem Wee he dele eeeea le 1 85 rege cohen Mp ce Mae Gee ah 

Yay, j 5 Ts. &U. TAT TVGB, 6 = os see oe ost eee eo wa 4 
West.Granville, Cong. Soc. ..-.-..--.-- 3 35 Peler Coopee a oe ee = ee 10 60 

CONNECTICUT. dia Ws BCCKMANG + tease y= epee 25 Ov — 
Chester, Cong. church... .--.-.- 0. Bt 4b) Sa @ Bones A eae 
Fairfield, Cong. church, of wh. $2) for mar Pacific Mass vgn Coe eee ae aes a 50 00 — 
ee eee, Stamford Manufacturing Co. ...------ 25 00 3 

Wadhams, for lib'y.....-2.--2.-.-- 2000/0 yt a Me ye hei ce ee 
Griswold, §. S. Cong. chureh, for lib’y.. 20 00 Wino Denis SEO Gee ee ae eee 10 00 

Rey. F. B. Northrup eee ee eawes oe 5 00 A. Cle Seehee OU Gr = aria Pais ak 10 00 — 
Warttond. ee. Crossetibas cases. oases seein 5 00 C.C. Wai Stott bak Seeks oon 10 00 
Rent, Congechurehe.: 2 cpus! wanet san 30 00 se De esi a ee 5 00 
Madison, Cong. church W.F. Tankeine 50, ee a 10 00- 
Middlebury, Cong. church..-.-..-..-.-.. 22 00 iyasenuhte aon i Oey Bae 2 en ee 10 00 
New Haven, 3rd Cong. chureh, add'l... 5 00 D ay” N Ne her sea at (oes 

North Cong: church: sos ns... a= 160 75 HD. Mottan.. couse Seana 05 
shortly Gareeum toh, balance toconst. Dea. 121 Mrs. Roe Lockwood, for lib'y..---.--- 20 00 

a RS Pe LVR ait) hence ata Wied he a, S Dy “0 g 
North Woodstock, Cong. church........ 8 ¥3 Ovid pitchers Erin ees aos B a 
Pree nce Case, balance. | Peokekill, 6. 6. db Brea eligreh occa 20 00 
Sharon, 8. Cong, church 8 for liby,.... 20.00 Petty, SS: Pres. chuveh, for lib’y..../ 20 09 
South Norwalk, 8. S. Cong. church for aa eberek 1S EN PS EOS Tea ee ee 

TY occa crag aetna 20 Gil” Cones Cond-ahace ty Sata oa 1366 
Southbury, Ss 6 Crareh Eten Aa NY Poughkeepsie. Pres. church, ad@ 1... 00 50 

sm tei TART Hamilton, L. M...162 42 Pres. church, of which Mrs. Prof. C. 
Waterbury, Ist Cong. church. -..-..._... 59 02 1 ea pene nb 3 Sialisnae eee are ee 

Od GO cgaOu ne shoe eeee ec ey 47 50 Mrs 3. T. Wimlig cL Me spe 
West Springfield, B. W. Colton. .... 2... 1 00 ae es ice ae hem 
Wiest WINS OW. ss eer tones eo ee 23 34 ire yee en eae he ache ae cae 
Winslow, Ist Cong. church....-...--... 25 24 yi ue t a B Cra Bete sioy (ievDeiin Tain 160 
Woodbury, Ist cong. church, for lib’y.. 25 00 ss os Et, vy See. sno oe 30 00 
Woodstock, Cong. church, of which H. H S NM. Cone.) ee oe ee 

Ce Bowens $20: aide Sk oct sanoas 35 83 Om y Be GRANO se ce oe escent se 

: : Baratoga, Gone nchurnchisnae ene seas 5 90 
Mis. E. EB. C. ord eke ctecues eee 5 00 

New TORR: : Park Place House Lib’y.....- -- 2120800 
Albion, Free Moth. church, in part, .... 1 68 Samquoit, Pres. chuselisss asp. eee 9 30 
Barre, Pres. church see atite se eisie 4 one sie 8 71 Schenectada, Ist Ref. chureh..-...-.--- 7 50 
Brooklyn, Trustees of the Withington Tully, Meth. Epis. church...........-.. 450 — 

IHS U AL Cha neta nie meinen nine atte eats 50 00 Wnadilla, Pres cchurohia aaa eee 7 89 — 

WirsoyRef, Chwnoh scecle teeth wm weil 2384 52 Utica, Ist Pres. church §. 8. for lib’y -.. 20 00 

POR Millan ds 521-122 -eervcieisie.- == Sonate 20 00 Warsaw, Pres. church.........--.-.---. 17 00 
Miss Kate G. Polhenus, for lib’y .....- 20 00 Waterville, Pres. church 8. S. for lib’ y-- 20 00 
Caryville, Meth. Epis. church, anal 2.15 Weedsport, Pres. church.......-.--.---- 10 00 ~ 
Elbridge, Bapt. church........-....-..- 25 44 Bapfipohunvhiasteet sea eee 4 70 
Kingston, Ist Ref. church, of which $30 West Aurora, Cong. chureh......2.--.-- 5 00. 

xe soon Mrs. 8. H. Nanterre Ae Wailson,.Pres, church Sass oss seeeee 11 16 

Sap aneAciamas ote aemaL reac Eos oe 2 Meth. Epis. church, afriend.......-.. 

Pres. church, of which Jas, Albert = 2 pew Oo Uc ee 

Merrit, for by taco 0h wonpe neo 2500 NEW JERSFY. 

Lagrange, fov Wellman lib’y ........... 20 00 Newark, So. Pres. church..... see e eee 71 16 
Lakeview, James H. Walden, to const. Pleasant Grove, Pres. church..:.....-.. 18 09 

himself I. M...-..-...--.---.-... «+. 30 00 Princeton, Ist Pres. church §.§. forlib’y 20 00 
Manilius,'in part tor lib/yo~-..-t .a-teeei 8 00 
Marcellus, Pres. church.. - 695 PENNSYLVANIA. 

Meth. Epis. church ..2-....--.- aaeehae 14 15 Montrose, S. 8. Pres. church, for lib’y.. 24 30 
Monroe Co. Baptist Association ........ “7 50 UD. MEV LGU eee ne ectete ce sinter 20 GO 
Newburgh, Pres church, for lib’y...-.. 15 00 — 
New Hartford. Meth. Epis. church..... 2 50 $3,304 96 


BY M. E. 


_ All our boy readers have heard of 

_ Admiral Farragut. Those who were 

too young to know of his brave 

- deeds during our late war, will easily 

remember the day that all the flags 
were at half-mast, and the words 
passed from lip to lip, ‘Admiral Far- 
ragut is dead!’ 

New York boys will never for- 
get bis funeral, when a magnificent 
procession, miles in length, followed 
his coffin, borne by sailors, through 
streets draped in black, to his 
honored, lamented grave. The great- 
est men of our land rode in the slow 
procession. Business was suspended 
tor the day. A pouring rain did not 
prevent the streets from being crowd- 
ed with lookers on. Every window, 
door, and stoop was filled with un- 
wearied gazers. Some of the little 
boys who saw it, may, sixty or seven- 
ty years from now, be proud to say 
“‘T remember the great Admiral Far- 
ragut’s funeral.” 

Boys, how do you suppose it came 
about that a poor boy, of unknown 
family, should receive such a won- 
derful funeral ovation ? 

‘IT know,’ says a bright boy. ‘It 
was because he was so brave, and 
lashed himself to the rigging to 
watch the flag ship in the hottest of 
the sea fight.’ 


) December.)  Pubiished by the American Seamen’s Friend society 
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/THE ADMIRAL WHO THOUGHT COFFEE BETTER THAN GROG. 


WILLARD. 


‘It is because he had such good 
luck at New Orleans and Mobile,’ 
says another, 

‘ Because he was careful and slow 
in planning, and yet brave and swift 
to act,’ or ‘because he inherited 
good, honest Scotch traits of charac- 
ter.’ 

One writer says thatthe discipline 
he endured in the sick room of a 
suffering wife, strengthened his noble 
nature, and helped him to be patient 
and good. 

There is no end to the replies that 
can be given without hitting at the 
glorious secret. Men just as noble, 
aye with Scotch blood in their veins, 
as true to country, as sympathetic in 
the midst of domestic affliction, as 
prudent, as prompt, have died un- 
known and unlamented even by 
their own families. 

His fine qualities and opportuni- 
ties would not have lifted him to the 
head of the navy, and given him an 
honored career and lamented death, 
but for a rule that he made in early 
life. 

The night before the attack on 
Fort Morgan, in Mobile Bay, the 
men of the vessel asked for grog 
before going into action the next 
day. ‘I have been to sea a good 
mInany years, and have seen some 
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fighting, but I have never seen the 
time when I needed rum to help me to 
do my duty,” replied the Admiral ; 
““T will order you two pots of hot 
coffee at two o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing, and at eight o’clock V!l pipe you 
to breakfast in Mobile Bay.” 

There, boys, you have the secret! 
His head was clear from the crazing, 
bewildering effects of strong drink. 
He learned to command himself be- 
fore he could command the navy. 
Poverty could not keep the great 
Admiral ignorant. He learned sever- 
al languages, besides being well 
versed in his own. Domestic sor- 
rows, the toils and dangers of war 
could not crush him. Suppose he 
had yielded to the temptation that 
comes before every boy and young 
man, and gone to the bottle for 
strength and cheer and nerve, he 
might never have been known, ex- 
cept as a drunken, worthless sailor 
boy, whom nobody would employ, 
and passed thence, as many gifted 
ones have done, to a pauper’s fune- 
ral, and a pauper’s nameless grave. 

Imitate Admiral Farragut’s rule, 
and though your fame may not fill 
the land, you will escape the worst 
fate thatcan befalla man. Disregard 
it, and learn to depend upon grog 
for help in your duties, and no gifts 
or fine traits can save you.—LHvangel- 
ist. 


. aa 


Library Reports. 

During the month of October, forty- 
nine libraries were sent to sea from 
the Society’s rooms, 80 Wall Street ; 
fourteen new, and thirty-five re- 
fitted. The following are reported : 

No. 375.—*‘ Read with interest ; ” 
gone to sea, on schr. Jsetta. 


No. 747.—Has been several voy- 
ages; books much read; gone to 
Jacksonville, on schr. M. Farrow. 

No. 933.—“ Books read with pro- 
fit;” gone to sea, on schr. Justina. 

No. 1,084.—Has been six years on 
ships to various ports. Books read 
by different crews. Capt. wished a 
change; gone to Savannah, on schr. 
A. Bursley. 
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No. 1,235.—“ Books read and ap- 
preciated ;” gone to Galveston, on — 
brig Gambia. 

No. 1,243.—Has been several voy- — 
ages; books read with interest; gone 
to Charleston, on schr. G. P. West. 

No. 1,372.—Books read and appre- 
ciated; gone to Indianola, on schr. 
H. A. Butler. 

No. 1,376.—‘‘ Read with interest ; ” 
gone to West Indies, on schr. Ade- 
laide. 

No. 1,654.—Has been several voy- — 
ages; books read with interest; gone _ 
to Greytown, on brig Union Star. 

No. 1,808.—Returned after several 
voyages; books read with profit ; 
gone to Demerara, on brig M. B. 
Nickerson. 

No. 1,811.—Returned, in good con- 
dition; gone to Georgetown, on schr. 
Palma. 

No. 1,865.—“ Books read with pro- 
fit ;” gone to Sisal, on schr. L. New- 
ton. 

No. 1,932. — Returned, with the 
thanks of all; much read and ap- 
preciated; gone to Africa, on brig 
N. Gay. 

No. 1,970.—‘‘ Read with profit ; ” 
gone to Hayti, on brig Oliver. 

No. 2,002. — Books much read ; 
gone to Wilmington, on schr. F. Mer- 
win. 

No. 2,198.—Read by officers and 
crew, with profit; gone to sea on 
schr. S. Godfrey. 

No. 2,393.—Has been to Africa ; 
much read; gone to Cadiz, on bark 
Snowden. 

No. 2,499.—Has been a voyage to 
San Francisco and Europe ; books 
read ; gone to St. Domingo, on schr. 
H. H. Thompson. 

No. 2,506.—Has been to various 
ports; books read with much inter- 
est, gone to Jacksonville, on schr. H. 
Matthews. 

No. 2,547, — ‘Read and appre- 
ciated ;” gone to Smyrna, on bark 
J. Matthews. 

No. 2,548.—Capt. states that ‘ the 
books have done much good ;” gone 
to sea, on brig T. Owen. 
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tages ; read with profit ; 
+ Bahia, on brig LH. Miller. 
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No. 2,305.—Much read and prized ; 


i gone to Bahia, on brig. H. Brewster. 
i No. 2,590.—“ Books much read ; ” 
# gone to Corpus Christi, on schr. Two 
) Marys. 


No. 2,771.—“ Books were read with 


/ interest ;”’ gone to Rio, on schr. M. 
1 M. Heath. 


No. 2,842.—Has been several voy- 
gone to 


No. 2,863.—Books much read; gone 


{ to Savannah, on sehr. J. H. Garnage. 


No. 2,980.—Has been to the East 
Indies ; books were read with in- 


| terest; gone to Savannah, on brig 
| A. H. Curtis. 


No. 3,202.—Has been to San Fran- 


_cisco and Europe ; books were read ; 
| gone to West Indies, on bark Cien- 


| fugos. 


No, 3,281.—‘‘ Books much read;” 


| gone to Galveston, on schr. Parepa. 


No. 3,287.—Saved from bark J. 
Nicholas, which was lost on the coast 
of Spain; gone to Savaunah, on schr. 
J.S8. Clark. 

No. 3,289.—Has been to San Fran- 
cisco; books read and highly prized ; 
gone to Cardenas, on brig Jeremiah. 

No. 3,300.—“‘ Books were read with 
profit ;” gone to South America, on 
bark Trait de Union. 

No. 3,506.—Returned in good or- 


der; books read with interest; gone 


Nineteen prayer meetings. 


to Galveston, on bark Palo Alto. 

No. '3,527.—Has been. to Europe; 

books read and appreciated ; gone to 
Brazos, on schr. C. Woodhouse. 

No. 3,536.—Books read with in- 
terest ;” gone to Port Au Prince, on 
brig Henry and Louisa. 

No. 874.—‘‘ Books all read with 
deep interests” refitted ; gone to the 
Mediterranean, on bark Julia ; ten 
men. 

No. 1,320.—Returned from South 
America; books read by all hands; 
gone to sea, on schr. Bickmast. 

No. 3,090.—“‘ Books nearly all read. 
All but 
one of the crew have read the li- 
brary. Enclosed find $5.” 

A. BASssETT, 
Capt. schr. Dayspring. 
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(FROM A CONVERTED CHINAMAN.) 


No. 2,618.—‘ Bark Antioch at sea. 
Christian Friends,—Your library we 
have read through. It has done a 
great deal of good among the ship’s 
company, several of whom have 
found Jesus. James Lloyd, who has 
been to sea thirty-four years, has 
found Jesus this voyage, through 
reading your library. The tracts 
you gave us, we left in Rio, and the 
Black Valley Rail Road picture in 
Callao for the Temperance Hall.” 


No. 3.317. NEWCASTLE, Oct. 23, ‘70. 
Dear Sir,— 1 am sorry to say that 
the religious books were not cared 
for much by the crew, nor by the 
passengers, except in the case of an 
aged man, who had been a preacher 
among the Hottentots. I would have 
written you from Africa, but having 
so much trouble there, on account of 
the news of the death of my eldest 
daughter, I omitted writing. Your 
books gave me comfort in the hours 
of affliction. W. AMENS, 

Mate of bark Deodana.” 


No. 3 066.— Has been of great 
value. Whenthe men got out their 
cards, I told them I had sume good 
books. They put away their cards 
and read the books. They did not 
get the cards out again, but read the 
books the rest of the voyage, and 
liked them first rate. Your libraries 
are doing much good.” 

R. H. Hieerns, 
Capt. schr. Prunk Atwood. 

No. 2,762.—‘‘ Has been a source of 
great profit and pleasure.” Refitted 
and gone to sea, on sehr. &. Paterson. 

No. 3,093.—‘‘ Books all read; has 
doue much good;” gone to sea again, 
on schr. Bonnetta. 

No. 3,095.—Returned, refitted and 
sent to sea, on schr. Uber for W. 
Indies. 

No. 2,022.—Returned from its third 
voyage ; books all read w-th great 
interest ; gone to Liverpoo., on ship 
John O. Baker; twenty men, 

No. 2,094.—Returned from third 
voyage; ‘“‘has done much good; ” 
gone to sea, on schr. Hmma Rich. 

No. 3,039.—Returned from Hong- 
kong ; much used, gone to Savannah. 
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No. 3,426.— Has been read with 
great interest. T'o-day (Sunday) the 
sailors are each reading a book from 
the library. I am grateful to the 
donors of this library. They can 
never half realize their value to sea- 
men. May God bless this effort to do 
good to the men of the sea.” 

Gur. 

P. S.— Bat little swearing; all 
seemingly improved. 

No. 3,096.—Heard from; books read 
much ; tracts distributed. Thank 
the Lord some are anxious about 
their souls. Jia, Ca 


No. 2642 —“ Vlas been very useful ; 
gone to Melbourne, on bark Geo. 
Treat ; fourteen men. 
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The Boy who Grew to be a Gentleman. 


“You see, lam a gentleman!” said 
Will Thompson. “I will not take 
an insult.” And the little fellow 
strutted up and down inarage. He 
had been throwing stones at Peter 
Jones; and he thought that his anger 
proved him to be a gentleman. 

“Tf you want to be a gentleman, I 
think you should be a gentle boy 
first,” said his teacher. ‘‘Gentlemen 
do not throw stones at their neigh- 
bors. Peter Jones did not throw 
stones at you; and [ think he is 
much the more likely to prove & gen- 
tleman.” 

“But he’s got patches on _ his 
knees,” said Will. 

“Bad clothes don’t keep a boy 
from beihg a gentleman,” said the 
teacher; ‘but a bad temper does. 
Now, William, if you want to be a 
gentleman, you must be a gentle 
boy.” 

A little farther on, the teacher met 
little Peter Jones. Some stones had 
hit him, and he was hurt by them. 

“Well, Peter, what’s the matter 
between you and Will this morn- 
ing?” asked the teacher as they 
met. 

“T was throwing a ball at one of 
the boys in a play, sir; and it miss- 
ed him, and hit, Will Thompson’s 
dog.” 

“Why did you not throw back ?” 
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“Because, sir, my mother says, to 
be a gentleman, I must be a gentle» 
boy; and I thought it was best to» 
keep out of his way till he cooled . 
off a little.” i 

Theteacher walked on after prais- - 
ing Peter’s conduct, but kept the. 
boys in his mind; and he lived to. 
see Will Thompson a poor outcast, — 
and Peter Jones a gentleman, loved 
and respected by all. 

’ Remember, my young friends, that | 
it takes a gentle boy to make a gentle- 
man.—Band of Hope Review. 


> 
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Jast As I Am. : 


Some time ago a poor little boy 
came to a city missionary, and hold- 
ing up a dirty and worn-out bit of — 
printed paper, said, ‘‘Please, sir, 
father sent me to get a clean paper 
like that.” Taking it from his hand, 
the missionary unfolded it, and 
found that it was a page containing 
the lines which begin thus: 

“ Just as Iam, without one plea, 

But that Thy blood was shed for me, 
And that Thou bid’st me come to Thee, 
O Lamb cf God! I come.” 

The missionary looked down with 
interest into the face upturned to 
him, and asked the little boy where 
he got it and why he wanted a clean 
one. ‘We found it, sir,” said he, in 
sister’s pocket, after she died, and 
she used to sing it all the time while 
she was ill, and she loved it so much 
that father wanted to get a clean one 
and put it in a frame, to hang it up. — 
Won’t you please to give us a clean 
one, sir?” 


Ameiican Seamen’s Friend Seciety. 


HARMON LOOMIS, D. D., 
8. H. HALL, D. D. $ Cor. Sec's. 


Mr. L. P. HoBBARD, Financial Agent. 


OFFIogs 80 WALL Street, New York. 
AND 13 Cornhill, boston, Key. 8. W. HANKS. — 
ADDRESS | New Haven, Ct.. Rev. H. Bresr, 


Buffalo, N. Y.. Rev ALBERT KiGELOW. 


Terms of the Life Boat. 


THE LirE-Boart is published for the purpose of 
diffusing information and awakening an interest 
more especially among the young, in the moral 
and religious improvement of seamen, aud also 
to aid in the collection of funds for the general 
objects of the Society Any Sabbath School, — 
who will send us $20 for a Loan Library, shall 
have fifty copies gratis, monthly, for one year 
with postage prepaid. 


LIFE MEMBERS AND DIRECTORS. 


A payment of Five Dollars makes an Annual Member, and Thirty Dollars at one time constitutes 
a Life Member; One Hundred Dollars, ora sum which in addition to a previous payment makes 
One Hundred Dollars, a Life Director. 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. 


I give and bequeath to Taz AMERICAN SKAMEN’s FRIEND Society, incorporated by the Legislature 
of New York, in the year 1833, the sum of $——, to be applied to the charitable uses and purposes 
of the said Society. ; 

Three witnesses should state that the testator declared this to be his last will and testament, and 
that they signed it at his request, and in his presence and the presence of each other, 


SHIPS’? LIBRARIES, 


Loan Libraries for ships are furnished at the offices, 80 Wall-st., New York and 13 Cornhill, Boston, 
at the shortest notice. Bibles and Testaments in various languges may be had either at the office, or 
at the Depository of the New York Bible Society, 7 Beekman-street. 


SAVINGS BANK FOR SEAMEN. 


All respectable Savings Banks are open to deposits from Seamen, which will be kept safely, and 
secure regular instalments of interest. Seamen’s Savings Banks as such are established in New York, 
78 Wall-street, and Boston, Tremont-street, open daily between 10 and 3 o’clock. 


SAILORS’ HOMES. 
ESTABLISHED BY KEEPERS. 


Amer. Sea. Friend Society.... Fred’k Alexander. 
J Se 66 wees W. P. Powell. 

ce “oe. Capt. P. G. Atwood. 
Penn. ss -.». Capt. J. T. Robinson. 
Wilm. Sea. Friend Society... Capt.W. J. Penton. 
Charleston Port Society...... Capt. Jno. McCormick. 
Ladies’ Sea. Friend Society... Henry Parsons. 

ee ss “  .. James F. Stewart. 
... Mrs. Crabbe. 


LOCATION. 


New York, 190 Cherry street.....cscovcroce 

B 153 Thompson street, (colored) . 
Boston, 99 Purchase street.....cessecoes 
PHILADELPHIA, 422 South Front street...... 
WILMINGTON, cor. Front and Dock streets.... 
OHARLESTON, 8. O...cccccccccceccssss SOKO 
PUGHLUE TP AUA ew cele cinscsleccies.esiesiee sleoslenn ne 
BAN ORANGISCO, OB. cccccccecscocsesSasees 
BIONOUULUSIS \Pvecavachaveviase election saris ssn < ‘s ss 


PRIVATE SAILOR BOARDING HOUSES. 


Epis. Miss. Soc’y for Seamen. Charles Blake. 
Private coccccccccvoccvccccces 


INDEPENDENT SOCIETIES AND 


cs 91 Market street....-ceccscceees 
Ss 4 Catharine Lane, (colored). 
& 45 Oliver street.. 


ss 39 do oe 


Boston, North Square, ‘ Mariners? “House”.. 
New Beprorp, 14 Bethel Court.........ccoe 
BALTIMORE, 65 Thames strect.....-cccsevees 


MARINERS’ 


LOCATION. 


New York, Catharine, cor. Madison st...... 
sf cor. Water and Dover sts....se0 
$8 27 Greenwich street ....-s6 


“6 foot of Pike street, E. R... 

“ foot of Hubert street, N. R..... 
Ke Open air Service, Coenties Slip.. 
sé Swedish & English, pier 11,N.R. 
cs Oliver, cor. Henry st..... scccce 
ce cor. Henry and Market sts....0 


BRooxkiyn, 8 President street....ssecescceve 


BUPFALO 0 csc cccsccsscccccsscccesesaccsccoce 
ALBANY, Montgomery street....scesecserecs 


Boston, cor. Salem & N. Bennet streets..... 


cs North Square...ccsccccssecrsecvecs 

=e cor. Comniercial & Lewis sts.cccccoe 

Cd Richmond strect...c.cccccsscoeccees 

PorTLAND, Mk. Fore st. near new Custom House 
PrRovipEenck, R.1., 52 Wickenden street... 

iW, DEDFORDyscmcicvelccrnecessceticeteleccecie 

PHImaDELPHIA, corner of Front & Union.... 

s cor. Shippen & Penn sts..... 


$6 Catharine street ....+e0e-00 

se Church st. above Navy Yard. 

Battimokg, cor. Alice and Anna St .ceceoes 
“ 


cor. Light and Lee stsS....-006 
INORFOLE ....00scccsccccccccocccsccccceocese 
CHARLESTON, Church, near Water street...e. 
SAVANNAH. ccccccccvccccccccessrcoccsos F 
Mose, Church street, near Water 
NEW ORLEANB.cccccccccvcccvcccccccrscccoce 


Ladies’ Br. N. B. P. 
Seamen’s Union Bethel Soc’y. Edward Kirbey. 


CHURCHES. 


SUSrAINED BY 


New York Port Society ....«. 
[98] “cc 


Mission 
“c “ 


Methodist ....ccscccsscccvece 
Baptist... jwccssccscscccccsecs 
Sea and Land, Presbyterian... 


Am. Sea. Friend Society... 


Methodist. cccccscocccscens 
Boston Sea.Friend Society... 


Boston Port Society..«.+e0- \ 


Baptist Bethel Society .....0. 
EPISCOPAllwaiccissiscicciciesbeccncie 
Portland Sea, Friend Society. 
Providence Sea. Friend Soc’y, 
New Bedford Port Society.... 
ProsbyterinDsecsiscssececaces s 
Methodist ...... 
Eipiscopaliicc cccesccececeesoue 
DApPtinvicchasssiccesincscecvsste 
Seamen’s Un. Bethel Society. 
Baltimore, 8: By. .ccccsccssce 
Amer. Sea. Friend Society ... 
“cc. 66 


“e “ . 
6“ ity 66 


». G. F. Thompson. 
. Christ. Bowman. 
William White. 


S.....-.+ David Isley. 


MINISTERS, 


ey. E. D. Murphy. 
“ce 


B. F. Millard. 

R. W. Lewis. 

H. F. Roberts. 
Robt. J. Walker. 
0. G. Hedstrom. 
J. L. Hodge, D. D. 
Edward Hopper, 
E. O. Bates. 

O. Helland. 

H. Peck. 

John Miles. 

J M.H, Dow. 

E. T. Taylor. 

Geo. 8. Noyes, 

H. A. Cooke. 

J. P. Robinson. 

F. Southworth. 

©. M. Winchester. 
J. D. Butler. 

H. Emerson, D.D. 
G.W. McLaughlin. 
W.B. Erben. 
Joseph Perry. 
Francis McCartney 
RK. R. Murphy. 

E. N. Crane. 

Wm. B. Yates, 
Richard Webb, 

L. H. Pease. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN'S ‘FRIEND SOCIETY. 


80 War STREET, New YORK. 


Organized, May, 1828—Inconporated, April, 1833. 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, Esq., President. Cart. NATH’L BRIGGS, Vice President 


Rev. HARMON LOOMIS, D. D., Cor. Sec’y. SAMUEL H. HALL, Treasurer. 
“ §.H. HALL, D. D., Oor. Sec’y. d Ed. Mag.| L. P. HUBBARD, Financial Agent. 
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OssEcTs. 1.—To improve the social, moral and religious condition of seamen : to protect 
them from imposition and fraud ; to prevent them from becoming a curse to each other and the 
world; to rescue them from sin and its consequences, and to SAVE THEIR SOURS. 2.—To sanctify 
commerce, an interest and a power in the earth, second only to religion itself, and make it 
everywhere serve as the handmaid of Christianity. 


MEANS OF ACCOMPLISHMENT. 1.—The Preaching of the Gospel by Missionaries and Chaplains, 
and the maintenance of Bethel Churches in the principal ports of this and foreign countries. 
In addition to its Chaplaincies in the United States, the Society has stations in CHINA, JAPAN 
the SANDWICH ISLANDS, PERU, CHILI, BRAZIL, FRANCE, BELGIUM, DENMARK, NORWAY, SWEDEN 
New Brunswick, &c., and will establish others, as its funds shall allow. Besides preaching 
the Gospel to seamen on ship board and on shore, and to those who do business upon our in- 
land waters, Chaplains visit the sick and dying, and as far as possible supply the place of pa- 
rents and friends. 


2.—The monthly publication of the SAILoR’s MAGAZINE and SEAMEN'S FRIEND, designed to 
collect and communicate information, and to enlist the sympathy and co-operation of Christ- 
ians of every name, in securing the objects of the Society. The last of these publications, the 
SEAMEN’s FRIEND, is gratuitously furnished Chaplains and Missionaries for distribution among 
seamen and others. The Society also publishes the Lire Boat for the use of Sabbath-schools. 


3.—LOAN LIBRARIES, composed of esre! ally selected, instructive and entertaining books, put 
up in cases containing between forty and fifty volumes each, for the use of ships’ officers and 
crews, and placed as a general thing, in the care of converted sailors, who thus become for the 
time, effective missionaries among their shipmates. This plan of sea-missions contemplates 
much more than the placing of a Christian Library on ship-board, in that. (1) It places the 
library in the hands of an individual who takes it for the purpose of doing good with it, and 
who becomes morally responsible for the use made of it. (2) It places the library in the forecastle 
-the sailors’ own apartment. (3) It contemplates a connection between the missionary and 
the individual who furnishes the instruments with which he works. The donor of each library 
isinformed, if he requestsit, when and where it goes, and to whom itis entrusted; and whatever 
of interest is heard from it, is communicated. The whole number of libraries sent out by the 
Society, is over 3,300, containing 150,000 volumes. Calculating frequent re-shipments, they 
have been accessible to probably 150,000 men. Between six and seven hundred hopeful con- 
versions at sea, have been reported as traceable to this instrumentality. A large proportion 
of these libraries have been provided by special contributions from Sabbath-schools, and are 
frequently heard from as doing good service. This work may be and should be greatly ex- 
tended. More than 20,000 American yessels remain to be supplied. 


4,—The establishment of SaiLors' HoMEs, READING RooMs, SAviNe’s Banks, the distribu. 
tion of BrsLEs, TRACTS, &c. 


The Saitors’ HomE, 190 Cherry St., New York, is the property and under the direction of the 
Society. It was opened in 1842, since which time it has accommodated 75,000 boarders. This 
one Institution has saved to seamen and their relatives; $1,500,000. The moral and religious 
influence on the seamen sheltered there, can not be estimated. More or less shipwrecked sea- 
men are constantly provided for at the Home. A Missionary of the Society is in daily attend- 
ance, and religious meetings are held on week day evenings. 


The Society also aids the Homr For COLORED SAILORs, an excellent institution under the | 


care of Mr. W.P. Powet1, 153 Thompson St. Similar institutions exist, under the care of 
auxiliary Societies, in the cities of Boston, PHILADELPHIA, PORTLAND, NEW ORLEANS, SAN 
FRANCcIscOo, and HONOLULU, S. I. 


.NOTE.—wenty dollars contributed by any individual or Sabbath-school, will send a Libra- | 
ry to sea, in the name of the donor. Thirty dollars makes a Life-Member ; One Hundred dollars 
a Life Director. The Sattors’ MAGaAzInE is, when asked for, sent gratuitously to. Pastors, who 
take a yearly collection for the cause, and to Lite-Members. and Directors, upon an annual 
request fer the same. : : itis 
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